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AN EXPERIMENT IN LIVING. 





BY MARY DAVENANT. 





“Dinner, dinner at once, Martha,” said Mr. ; 


Fleming, as he drew off his overcoat, to the ser- 
vant that answered the bell. 

“Yes, sir,” said Martha, disappearing down 
stairs, while the gentleman walked into the din- 
ing room and took up a newspaper, as he stood 
warming himself before the fire. 

Mr. Fleming had read the newspaper before 
he went to his counting-house, in the morning, so 
he soon got tired of his occupation. The dinner 
did not appear, and after looking at his watch, 
he gave another thundering pull at the bell. 
This time it was answered by his wife, a pretty, 
intelligent, quiet-looking woman. 

“Why can’t we have dinner?” said her hus- 
band, frowning in reply to Ker smiling salutation 
—I have been waiting for it this half hour.” 

“I did not think it was more than ten minutes 
since I heard you come in,” she answered—*‘ but 
I will see what detains it.”’ 

After a few minutes further delay the dinner 
was served, and Mrs. Fleming, with fear and 
trembling, took her seat opposite her husband, 
who began to carve the dish before him. 

“Done to a chip, of course—after keeping us 
waiting such an interminable time—not one drop 
of red gravy, though it was as fine a piece of beef 
as ever came from market. This is too bad, 
Julia. Yesterday the meat was raw, to-day it 
is burned to a cinder—and the potatoes, hard as 
stones!” 

“It is very bad indeed,” said Mrs. Fleming, 
looking distressed. 

“Very bad! it is intolerable—not to be borne 
with for a single moment—but it seems to me 
you can bear anything,” said Mr. Fleming, whose 
irritation was increased by his wife’s impertur- 
bability. ‘Why don’t you turn the woman out 
of the house at once?” 

“Because I had a very good character of her, 
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and she is so civil and obliging, that I hope after 
a little instruction she will do better.” 

*« Nonsense, she will never do better. But it 
seems to me you have the luck of getting all the 
bad servants in town, and then are afraid to turn 
them off. We have not had a decent cook in the 
house for months.” 

‘*No, not since Catharine left us—and yet when 
she first came she knew but little, but she was 
apt and patient, and soon learned.” 

«The folly is in taking people that are so igno- 
rant.” 

«But there are so few good cooks to be had,” 
said Mrs. Fleming. 

“That is the truth, women are seldom good 
cooks, men are far better. They are better 
housekeepers too—look at Ned Harcourt—you 
would never see such a dinner as this on his 
table.” 

Mr. Harcourt is very rich, and has a first rate 
housekeeper.” 

‘*No—he sees to everything himself, and says 
it does not take him fifteen minutes in the day.” 

‘*I wish I could learn his secret!” sighed Mrs. 
Fleming. 

‘‘I wish you could with all my heart, but you 
have no talent for housekeeping. Indeed I am 
often tempted to undertake the business myself, 
just to show you how things could be managed.” 

Mrs. Fleming's face brightened, and there was 
a wicked little sparkle in her eye as she said— 
‘toh, if you only would I should be too glad!— 
you will then know something of my difficulties.” 

*¢Pooh!—they are all in your own imagination. 
The way is plain enough—get good servants, 
provide them with good materials, and give them 
plain directions, which they must obey. I declare 
if I thought you would not interfere with me I 
would begin at once.” 

‘‘I promise you on my honor, I will not inter- 
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fere by word, look or sign with the servants. } proved the strength of his attachment by the 
They shall go to you for everything, and I will | energy with which he overcame obstacles, which 
be just like a visitor in the house. Oh, it will ; to feebler characters would have seemed insur. 
be too delightful!” said. Mrs. Fleming, clapping | ‘mountable. The love of both had only strength- 
her hands with child-like glee—‘‘and how long ° ened in the ordeal it had passed through, and 
may my holiday last?” she added. when at last fortune smiled and friends consent 
‘‘How—let me see—my busy time will not } was won, they believed themselves, and were the 
begin for a month at least, and by then you can ' happiest of mortals. 
learn how little time and thought these things; But it often happens that a spirit that rises 
_take when they are properly managed. I will} under great trials, sinks when it comes in con- 
begin by clearing the house of this woman—} flict with the minor miseries that make up s0 
Martha, go and tell the cook I shall have no } } large a proportion of the unhappiness of our life, 
further need of her services. I will stop at an ; } Julia’s marriage removed her from a luxurious 
intelligence office as I go down the street, and } home, where a striving, active mother, who made 
tell them to send me a first rate cook by to-mor- { her housekeeping the business Sf her life, and 
row.” } almost the sole subject of her thoughts, had left 
The wicked twinkle in Mrs. Fleming’s eye } her at entire liberty to indulge her intellectual 
grew brighter as she listened to this auspicious } and social tastes, and devote her time to her 
commencement. ‘I have a bargain to make various accomplishments. Her mother’s entire 
with you,” she said, ‘‘it is that if I find no fault ; absorption in household cares had had the very 
with you when you happen to make a mistake, ; common effect of leading her daughter to under 
that you will promise to be equally forbearing } rate their importance, and while she revelled in 
with me when I resume the reins of goyern-} the luxury of the thoroughly regulated domestic 
ment.” machinery, she undervalued the skill and talent 
‘*I promise certainly. But I am sure I never ; of the engineer who kept its springs in motion. 
do find fault except when things are past all} Indeed her notions at the time of her marriage 
bearing } were very much like those just expressed by her 
He was interrupted by the dining-room door } husband—that housekeeping was the simplest 
being flung open, and there, ‘fierce as ten! thing in the world, and that it would require but 
faries,” stood the discharged cook, to whom } a few minutes in the day to regulate everything. 
Martha had just delivered, with sundry im-} But alas! poor Julia soon discovered that 
provements of her own, the orders of the master. housekeeping in theory was a far easier thing 
Mrs. Fleming, to avoid the scene that was to} than housekeeping in practice. She had con- 
ensue, slipped out of the room and sought re-} quered difficulties in science, difficulties in art, 
fuge in her own, where she could just distinguish } and difficulties in love—but to the difficulties in 
the loud and angry Hibernian intonations, and ; housekeeping she saw no end. She set herself 
her husband’s authoritative voice in reply. bravely to work, however, and though often dis- 
Though rather frightened, Mrs. Fleming did } couraged, felt she made some progress in acquir- 
not regret the turn affairs had taken. She felt } ing the knowledge she found so necessary to her, 
that her domestic happiness had of late been fast } but she never could bring herself to take plea- 
slipping away from her, owing to the captious, } sure in the duties it involved. They were always 
dissatisfied spirit that was growing upon her } onerous to her, and when she had wearied and 
husband. They had married two years before } ; denied herself in their performance, she needed 





from the purest and most disinterested affection, } 
an affection tried to the uttermost by the oppo- } 
sition of friends and untowardness of fortune. 
Julia Wilton, high-born, beautiful, accom- 
plished and intellectual, was intended by her 
family to make a brilliant match, and when it 
was found she had given her hand irrevocably 
to William Fleming, ‘‘a youth to fortune and to 


fame unknown,” the same affectionate family , 
were extremely indignant, and insisted she should } 


sacrifice her fondest feelings to their ambition. 
Various were the domestic persecutions she en- 
dured unflinchingly for his sake, clinging only 
the more closely to him because she felt he was 
unjustly dealt with by others. 

Fleming on his part was equally-devoted, and 





‘ the encouragement and support of him for whose 


gratification alone they were made. 

At first they had laughed together over her 
ignorance, but as time went on and Julia felt 
she had gained both knowledge and experience, 
she was often sorely tried by the greater plea- 
sure her husband took in criticising the failures 
in her arrangements, than in praising her suc- 
cess. Indeed the former often put him into such 
an ill-humor, that poor Julia often sighed in secret 
at remembering how heartily she had laughed st 
hearing @ witty friend assert as the result of her 
observation, *‘that a lover could bear a great 
deal, but that she never yet had seen a husband 
whose love could stand the ordeal of a badly 
boiled potato.” 
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Fortunately Julia had been blessed by heaven 
with a gentle temper, as well as an excellent 
judgment. She bore her husband’s sarcasms 
with admirable patience, but it grieved her to 
discover that instead of welcoming, as she once 
did, his return to dinner as a period of unmixed 
enjoyment, she would often feel a sort of fear 
that all her love could not cast out. She did 
not, therefore, regret then this comfort she saw 
would ensue in the experiment he wanted to 
make, hoping its results would teach him for- 
bearance for the future. 

When the storm below had stilled, Mrs. Flem- 
ing returned togher husband, and found him 
walking the soci in high excitement. 

Well, Julia,” he said, ‘‘you did well to beat 
a retreat before your ‘civil, obliging’ cook. You 
should have heard the torrent of Irish billings- 
gate she poured out upon me.” 

“I am thankful I did not,” said Mrs. Fleming, 
“but when is she to go? I am afraid to have 
her in the house with us when she is in such 

1 “Qh, she will be off at once, and without her 
wages which I offered her, but she would not 
touch because I refused to pay her until the end 
ofthe month. She threatens to sue me for them! 
By Jupiter! it is too provoking to be brought in 
contact with such an abusive creature—but she 
ig the last of that class that shall ever enter my 
doors—it is indeed high time I should take the 
law into my own hands.” So saying, Mr. Flem- 
ing left the house to cool his indignation by a 
walk to his place of business. 

In the evening, instead of the cosy little tea- 
table his wife always took pleasure in having 
prepared for him, there was a loaf of bread, a 
pound of butter, and a cup of weak tea, which 
Julia declared he should pour out himself in 
accordance with his newly assumed position. As 
there was no cook in the house no fault could be 
found, but they had promised him a first rate 
one at the intelligence office, so Mr. Fleming 
lived in hopes of better fare. At breakfast next 
Morning it was worse yet. The coffee was not 
drinkable, yet wretched as it was, Martha had 
been so occupied by its concoction, that she had 
neglected to attend to the dining-room fire. So 
With chattering teeth, Mr. Fleming forced down 
half a cup of the detestable mixture with a piece 
of cold bread, and then rushed off to his count- 
ing-house in a thorough ill-humor. 

When there he became so absorbed in business 
that his domestic cares were forgotten, and it 
Was not until he bent his steps homeward at 
three o'clock, that Mr. Fleming began to reflect 
Upon the possibilities of his getting any dinner. 
He found the cloth nicely laid, however, and his 
Wife beautifully dressed, ready to receive him 


; with her sweetest smile. She had spent her 
‘morning delightfully. First she had taken a 
good practising on her piano-forte. Then she 
had finished a pleasant book, and afterward had 
paid some very agreeable visits. Indeed she had 
so much that was interesting to tell him, and 
looked so very pretty, that Mr. Fleming could 
; not get into an ill-humor, even though the only 
‘dish that appeared on table was the identical 
piece of over-roasted beef, which had been the 
cause of all his privations for the last twenty- 
four hours. Still, cold beef will keep even an 
epicure from starving, and Mr. Fleming’s dinner 
hour passed away so pleasantly, that it was with 
difficulty he could leave his bewitching little wife 
to attend to an indispensable engagement. 

Just as he was about leaving the house, he 
was accosted by a tall, raw-boned Irish woman, 


ww 


.{who announced herself as the promised artiste 


‘from the intelligence office, and Julia could not 
help listening to the colloquy that ensued. 

“Are you a first rate cook?” her husband 
asked. 

‘Sure I am y’re honor,” was the prompt re- 
ply. ‘*Haven’t I cooked three years for Coun- 
sellor Kasey, in Dublin, to say nothing of two 
years for his honor’s worship, Judge M——, in 
New York, and five years for Senator N——?” 

“Well, if you have lived in such excellent 
places, I think you must understand your busi- 
ness.”” 

‘¢Not a woman knows it better in all the states, 
your honor. Roasting, boiling, stewing, frying, 
baking and confections, I understand them all 
entirely.” 

«Can you obey orders implicitly?” asked Mr. 
Fleming. 

‘‘Sure I can, your honor.” 

‘¢ Well, that is all I ask—you can come to-mor- 
row morning early,” and so the bargain was con- 
cluded without a reference to moral character, 
cleanliness, or any other important requisite. 

In the morning, Mr. Fleming left the house 
with an order to his new domestic to cook in her 
best style whatever he should send from market. 
In total forgetfulness of the nature of his direc- 
tions, he sent home, as usual, a supply for several 
days, all of which, to his consternation, was 
served, very poorly cooked, for that one day’s 
dinner. 

‘‘The woman must be an idiot,” he said, ‘‘as 
well as an impostor, that knows nothing of her 
business—but I believe an Irish woman would 
answer ‘yes, your honor,’ if you were to ask her 
if she could calculate an eclipse.” 

“This one knows how to obey orders, how- 
ever,” replied his wife, ‘‘yours were very posi- 
tive.” 





‘Well, we must make out with cold dinner 
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for a day or two—meantime I can tell them to 
send us somebody else.” 

To Mr. Fleming’s surprise, however, when his 
new official presented herself, looking disgust- 
ingly dirty, to receive his orders next morning, 
she informed him ‘there was nothing in the 
house—just nothing but a scrap of the mate and 
some of the turkey’s bones,” which on investi- 
gation was found to be the truth; the rest of the 
provision which should have lasted three days 
having entirely disappeared—probably into the 
basket of one of Biddy’s family. 

Mr. Fleming was indignant beyond expression, 
dismissed the offender on the spot, after paying 
her two dollars, which she demanded as a week’s 
wages, and sent a dinner from a restorateur’s, 
for which he was obliged to pay two more. The 
same day he was summoned to appear before a 
magistrate on a suit from Biddy’s predecessor in 
office, and found himself obliged to pay the sum 
she demanded, which so irritated him that he 
vowed he would never have another cook in his 
house, but provide himself constantly from a 
restorateur’s. This he did for some days at about 
three times the usual cost of his meals, until 
Martha proving restive and threatening to leave 
in consequence of having double duty to perform, 
a colored woman was procured, who brought a 
recommendation as a first rate cook, which she 
really proved to be, and then Mr. Fleming flat- 
tered himself everything would go on smoothly. 

But though his dinners were now done to a 
turn, the constant annoyance about domestic 
matters jaded and irritated him, besides which 
he could not help missing a certain nicety of 
arrangement which he had never valued until 
deprived of it. Faithful to her promise, Julia 
never interfered by giving a single direction, and 
the result was that a general air of neglect began 
to pervade the whole establishment. Things got 
broken and out of place—rooms were cold and 
ill-arranged, lamps untrimmed, and gas not 
lighted at the proper hours. Though suffering 
from all these inconveniences, Julia never seemed 
to observe them. She was always in ® good 
humor, sympathized with her husband’s self-im- 
posed trials, but never by wood or look offered 
either reproach or advice. Indeed she enjoyed 
her exemption from domestic cares as a child 
does a holiday, and made the most of her leisure 
by visiting long-neglected friends, and resuming 
long-neglected stadies. 

One day on her return home before dinner, 
Martha met her with a face of terror, and begged 
her to come down stairs. On entering her for- 
merly well-arranged kitchen, Julia could hardly 
restrain a cry of affright. Pots, pans and kettles, 
broken plates and dishes were strewn about in 
dire confusion; a turkey half raw and half burned 
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to a crisp was before the fire—a costly china dish 
lay shivered on the hearth, and the oysters it had 
contained were strewn around it. It was a per. 
fect pandemonium, and the “first rate cook” lay 
dead drunk upon the floor! 

As Julia was standing in helpless consterna- 
tion amid the wreck of matter that surrounded 
her, she heard her husband enter the house. He 
had not come alone, for certain, as he thought, 
of a very good dinner, he had on meeting his 
friend Ned Harcourt invited him to come home 
and dine with him; and he was running down to 
his wine closet to select a choice bottle for them 
to discuss together, when his wife’s voice sum- 
moned him to her side. 

‘«What shall we do?” she asked, after he had 
stood a moment surveying the scene in horror. 

‘Nothing, my love,” he replied, with a sort of 
desperate calmness—“‘but send off to F——’s 
and get another dinner as fast as it can be got. 
Harcourt has come to dine with me, and he shall 
not leave before I tell him what a deuced fool I 
have made myself by believing all the nonsense 
he told me. If you served me right you would 
not speak to me for a month for bringing this 
trouble upon you—but you are an angel, and 
always seem one—and if I ever find fault with 
your housekeeping again, may I be—divorced!” 

So saying, Mr. Fleming kissed and soothed his 
frightened wife, and then went to his wine closet, 
in which he found he had left the key some days 
before, and where the disappearance of six bottles 
of his choicest wine soon explained the state of 
affairs in his kitchen. 

When Julia had recovered herself sufficiently 
to present herself before her guest, she found her 
husband had laughed himself into a good humor 
over the history of his misfortunes. 

‘‘Look here, Julia,” he said, “I have just been 
calculating how much my experiment has cost in 
money, to say nothing of two weeks worriment 
that no money can pay for. Two weeks wages 
in advance, three dollars—Biddy two dollars— 
dinners from French cook twelve dollars—law- 
yer five dollars. Breakage at least ten—dinners 
spoiled and stolen five dollars—six bottles choice 
wine ten more. Total forty-seven dollars!—why 
it would have bought you the suit of furs you 
wanted so much, Julia, and thought you could 
not afford to get.” 

“The money has been better spent if I mis- 
take not, my dear madam,” said Mr. Harcourt, 
laughing. ‘From his own account of matters, 
my friend here does not seem to have been fully 
aware till now what a happy, enviable fellow he 
is. But he will never find fault with your man- 
agement again, my word for it.” 

Mr. Harcourt spoke truth. Mr. Fleming never 


‘forgot the lesson he had learned; and Julia, 
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a dish secure of his approbation, from that time found, who he thought resembled her both in person 
it had her housekeeping rather a pleasure than a toil. } and character. Since his marriage he often 
& per- As to Mr. Harcourt, he actually lost his heart to} laughingly thanks his brother-in-law for his hap- 
k” lay his friend’s wife on the memorable day we have} piness, and declares he owes it to having listened 
described, but soon after transferred it to her} to his confession of the result of his ExrERIMENT 
terna- younger sister, who came on to visit her, and} iw Livina. 
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» sume He led me from my quiet home, The heaviest woe must be endured, 
Where I in calm contentment dwelt, Through daily duties calm I moved, 
ne had He led me from my mother’s side, And strove at best to shun the hate, 
Where nought but tranquil joy I felt; Of him by whom I was not loved; 
rewer: His voice wore flattery’s softest tone, I marked each look—I heard each sigh, 
oaperd It won my love and soothed my pride, And watched his thoughts in silent prayer; 
wares Ere long I thought that it must prove, I read his weak and wayward heart, 
de got. Earth’s greatest bliss to be his bride. With conscience faintly struggling there. 
© shall And we were wed—I pledged to him And years past by—and he o’ercame 
fool I A maiden’s pure and stainless vow, The anguish of his guilty dream, 
nsense And while the binding words I breathed, But never more upon our lot 
would There was no shadow on my brow; Affection’s vanished rays could beam; 
ng this For when I met his tender gaze, Cold shadowy phantoms stood between, 
el, and I knew, I felt I owned his heart— And mocking doubts that faith was vain; 
It with Ah! why did days of trusting joy The blighting misery I had felt 
reed!” So wildly from my soul depart? I deemed might yet arise again. 
ied his I left each other tie for him, He sought forgiveness of the past, 
closet, To dwell upon a foreign shore; That past so fraught with agony; 
e days With one so worshipped at my side, I granted it with faltering mien, 
bottles Of fate I asked or sought no more; For better memories dwelt with me! 
tate of I cannot tell the deep, deep love My cheek would pale beneath his gaze; 
That I unknowing cast away; Mine eyes no longer sought his own, 
ciently Enough that from my dream I woke And when his voice was soft and kind, 
nd her To see my cherished hopes decay. My soul grew sick to hear the tone. 
humor I fancied it a jealous dream, At length there came a sad relief, 
Tho’ long I thought his heart had changed, He died, nor breathed one wish to live, 
st been I deemed not I could lose it all, But with my hand elose clasped in his, 
cost in Tho’ for a weary space estranged; He said in death’s last sigh, “forgive!” 
riment I saw him altered stern and sad, God, only God can reach the thoughts, 
wages With clouded brow and pallid cheek; Know all we suffer and endure, 
Nero With quivering lip and restless eye, And He alone had power to know 
et Yet still forbore my fears to speak. If that wrung soul in death was pure. 
linners At length when my o’erladen heart, But when I bent with aching brow, 
choice With weary doubts and sorrow worn, His cold unaltering face above, 
—why Breathed forth its wild impassioned plaint, And saw its beauty, pale and wan, 
And told the griefs it long had borne; I felt he was my heart’s first love; 
onl Then fell the truth upon my ear, Once, only once I kissed those lips, 
could And still seems ringing through my brain, I scarce had pressed since life’s young morn, 
/ Another love had won his heart; And shed the last sad burning tears 
I mis- And I, alas! I loved in vain. For him whose death I dared not mourn, 
wrong Crushed to the earth, I helpless lay, No other ear than thine has heard 
— When life came throbbing back once more; This weary tale of wasting woes; 
n fully The cruel words that pierced my soul, And down thy young and happy face 
low he Some fiend seemed shrieking o’er and o’er; A tide of tender sorrow flows; 
r man “And lived you still?” methought I traced But when the world has brought thee grief, 
That question in thy wandering eye; When heaven has heard thy hopeless cry, 
z never “Yes! yes!’ I lived, and knew it all, . Thou’lt say as I am saying now, 
Julia, Half maddened—“yet I could not die.” “T suffered Idng, but could not die.” 




















THE PASTOR AND HIS FAMILY. 





BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 





Beavtirvut beyond description is the picture 
which now rises to my view;.a picture of peace, 
of serenity, of the heart’s holiest and deepest 
affection: a sweet domestic scene, with the calm 
brows of faith and the warm hearts, where the 
heavenly and the earthly love are mingled: the 
heavenly being predominant. I would sketch the 
characters of a family who on earth formed a 
scene beautiful to look upon, and a part of whose 
members are now united forever in heaven; would 





heavenly robe shone with such lustre about his 
noble form, and the- mantle of sweet humility 
and faith seemed ever upon him, how sacred in 
our eyes did he become when the shadows of 
death that afterward lay about his way, made 
only purer and whiter the light that struggled 
through darkness and clouds. Most romantic 
and beautiful is the spot selected for the burial 
of our dead. Trees that have stood for ages, 
shade the gentle hill-sides and deep, massy dells, 


gaze again upon those mild eyes whose light has} and rivulets go singing and laughing through the 
for years been quenched in the grave. wild blossoms that stoop above their edge. Little 

It was a pastor’s family. In a fine old mansion } fountains start up amid the shadows, and throw 
that overlooks the green meadows that lie along; bright sparkling gems over the greensward, and 
our own fair Connecticut, and its bright waters ; footpaths and carriage-roads wind about among 
that sparkle like silver gems through trembling } its groves and towering monuments. A few years 
leaves and sweeping boughs, the man of God } ago these grounds were but a wild, uncultivated, 
had chosen his home. Proud old trees lift their} neglected spot; but the wildnerness has been 
towering heads above the roof, and the hawthorn } made to blossom, and darkness has turned to 
hedge winds in graceful curves about the yard ; light. Well is that calm, pleasant Sabbath-day 
and gardens, while choice flowering shrubs and } remembered, when amid the multitude who had 


plants spring in tufted masses over the velvety ; gathered together beneath those towering trees, 


turf that lies about the mansion. It is a fine 
view, that from the shaded verandah to the west- 
ward. Blue hills rise in the distance, and at the 
close of a summer’s day, you may see the golden 
clouds floating upon their summits, while the 
waters of the Connecticut at their base glow with 
living fire, as they wind along through the ver- 


dant fields and flowery meadows till lost in the ? 
Then nearer, the thick roofs of the} 


distance. 
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the man of God stood forth with uncovered brow 
and loose locks swaying to the breeze, and con- 
secrated that chosen ground to its solemn and 
sacred purpose. His poetic, fruitful mind plan- 
ned much to beautify the new garden for the 
dead, and to him are we indebted for very much 
of the charm that renders ‘‘ Woodland Dell” the 
attractive place it is. ‘Sunset Hill” is a gentle 
declivity overlooking the lowering ground with its 


village houses that lie at a little distance, half} founts and murmuring streams, its green graves, 


shrouded in foliage, and the hum of voices com- 
ing on the wings of the summer winds to that 
quiet, beautiful home. The minister’s family—- 
what a happy group they were. Only once had 


and flowers, and shrubs; and a most charming site 
itis. A tall, proud oak rises above the emerald 
turf, and on its green leaves the last sunset ray 
lingers, throwing a smile into the stillness below, 


the hand of death borne a loved one away to the; and quivering in golden light upon the snowy 


darkness of the grave. That one’was a dear, fair 
boy, whose infant head had been cradled on the 


marble that stands in purity as if guarding the 
slumberers beneath. It was here to this seques- 


bosom of affection, but who went early to join the } tered, rural place that the pastor's fair boy was 


angel band around the throne of heaven. The 
years went by, and it was sweet to meet that 
pastor’s mild, benign face in our daily walks— 
sweet to listen to his persuasive eloquence from 
the pulpit on the holy Sabbath; passing sweet to 


mark the look of angel benevolence and purity } 


that seemed ever to draw the gazer’s heart to- 
ward one so lofty, yet so humble-minded. From 
a child I remember how I ever looked upon that 
man as little less than an angel of light. And 
if in his days of gladness and prosperity the 








borne; and in a few short years the hearse with 
its velvet covering wound up the shadowy road 
again to ‘Sunset Hill,” bearing the ‘‘wife and 
mother” to her last deep resting-place. From 
the minister’s heart its dearest earthly idol was 
torn; yet it was beautiful to see the look of un- 
shaken trust in heaven, of unrepining submission 
with which he bowed beneath this great and 
heavy burden. The day star had faded from 
his heaven, the brightest blossom that had clung 
about his path had withered; yet, gathering his 
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his way; breathing hope’s soft whisper to the }dead. Old age and vigorous manhood bowed in 
weary and desponding, binding up the wounded { unspoken sorrow as the mournful organ-notes 
swept on the hushed air; and a group of weeping 
One dear solace was left him, his daughter, : children passed slowly by the shrouded form, 
fair, young and beautiful—image of her sainted ; leaving upon the coffin lid their tribute of love, 
mother, and upon whose shoulders that mother’s } bunches of choicest flowers. Slowly up the pas- 
mantle had seemed to fall. Oh! what a price- eee moved a band of mourners; and not one 
less treasure to that father’s heart was she—his ; heart in the vast assembly but thrilled with sor- 
youthful, humble, affectionate girl! Her whisper ‘ rowful emotions, as those four fair boys in tearful 
of love fell soothingly upon his struggling soul, } grief bowed down beneath the shadow of their 
and about his bowed neck her fair arms wound ; great bereavement. One manly form moved on 
softly, endearingly. And her four young bro- i amid the group; one noble brow was darkened 
thers—fair, beautiful boys—to them she was to $ even as theirs—the orphan boys. The minister’s 
be even as a mother in their clouded childhood } twin brother had come from his distant home to 
and youth. Alas! how often do the soul’s fondest ; look once more upon the angel face, ere the grave 
visions totter to the ground—how often is the : hid those long loved features from his sight for- 
heart left to mourn its dearest dreams over- ever. And his resemblance to the lost one was 
shadowed. The turf on the mother’s grave had ; striking and wonderful. As we looked upon his 
scarcely mingled its slender blades with the pale { mild, sorrowful eyés, and the calm, broad fore- 
flower leaves whose roots had found a bed there, } head strongly marked by suffering, it seemed that 
ere by her side slumbered the father’s minister- i the dead was alive again, and that once more on 
ing angel, the young brothers’ comforter and } this changing earth we should listen to his dear, 
guide. Suddenly had the hand of death been } persuasive tones. That gentle, humble, gifted 
laid upon her heart; and in the flush of her early { brother has gone also to his reward; for they 
womanhood, in the glory of her sunset beauty, ; who loved so well in life were not long divided. 
the pastor’s daughter went from his aching arms ; By the side of his lost ones on “Sunset Hill,” 
toheaven. It was sorrowful to mark his onward | amia the shadows of ‘* Woodland Dell,” they laid 
progress through a thorny world after this great { the pastor’s cold form. It was sweet to think as 
bereavement; sorrowful, yet most beautiful. {we stood by his new-made grave, beneath the 
<With untiring zeal he yet went about his Mas- {aged oak that had often sheltered his head, of 
ter’s business; and from his pulpit weekly as- {the happy re-union of those kindred spirits in a 
cended the tones of his voice in humble prayer or cloudless, sinless heaven. There they slumber 
kindly exhortation. Thoseawho looked upon him / calmly, silently—she, the devoted ‘‘wife and 
could have wept to see the holy light that shone $ mother;” he, the worshipped ‘‘husband and 
in undimmed splendor from his broad, pale fore- } father;” and they, the fair, bright flowers that 
head, and the look of heavenly love that beamed { rarely withered in their loneliness. There is 
in his meek eyes; yet they knew not that the | many a dreamy, secluded dell, many a sunny 
heart in their beloved pastor’s bosom was beating { hill-side, grassy and besprinkled with star blos- 
more and more slowly: that already the angels } soms, and whispering streams and laughing foun- 
had beckoned from their home in heaven, and the { tains, and shaded paths lead onward under shel- 
soul was pluming its tired wings for flight. The ; tering boughs with their quivering foliage, that 
kind death messenger came at last, and gently ‘seems scattering gold and pearls on the mass 
released the panting spirit from its prison-house. ‘ below, as the sunbeams and moonbeams tremble 
How sadly did the pastor’s loving flock gather ‘ through the leafy screen; but in all ‘*Woodland 
within the church walls, to pay the last sad tri- i Dell” is not a lovelier spot, or one where the 
bute of affection to his cold remains; to follow { thinking soul will oftener turn aside to tarry and 
his body to its last resting-place. Up the old { dream, than ‘Sunset Hill,” where lie in sweet 
familiar aisle, where his feet had so often trodden, {and quiet slumber, beneath sprining flowers and 
they solemnly bore the coffined form, and beneath } waving grass, the pastor and his loved ones. 
the sacred desk from which for years his mellow 


motherless flock about him, he went humbly on — had sounded, they reverently placed the 

















I LOVE MY FRIENDS. 


T Love my friends; the tried, the true, They never bring unpleasant Iooks; 
Those who are never cold at heart, But in the sunshine of their smile, 
But when they leave me, bid adieu I read delighted, as in books 


As though unwilling to depart. Of pleasant words, that oft beguile. 3. B. 
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OR, THE POWER OF A WEALTHY COUSIN. 





BY EDITH VERE. 





CHAPTER I. 

Far back from the road, near the city of ——, 
stood a small cottage embowered in trees and 
shrubbery. So still and beautiful were all things 
around, that as one looked he was prone to fancy 
the peace without imaged the content within. 

“Throw open the door—let the pure air of 
heaven enter,” exclaimed the lady of the house, 
stopping short in her hurried walk, and looking 
impatiently about her. She was obeyed, and she 
passed into a side room, closing the door after 
her with a crash. 

‘‘How mean! how narrow!” she murmured, 
gazing around the small apartment, with a face 
in which scorn, anger and grief struggled for 
mastery. The blinds and windows were closed, 
the sun entering, fell in a narrow, dusky streak 
upon the somewhat dull carpet and simple fur- 
niture, the whole wearing that slightly forlorn 
look a room little frequented always presents. 
After a pause she moved slowly to one of the 
casements and threw it up, admitting a gush of 
joyous life and befiuty. For one moment some- 
thing like the peace without displaced the emo- 
tion on the troubled face, as a burst of sunlight 
throws a radiance on a storm cloud: the next she 
turned hurriedly away, saying in a low, bitter 
tone, ‘‘it mocks at me.” 

Seating herself, she opened once more a note 
sent her that morning, to read again words which 
had burned themselves into her heart. 

**Madam,” it ran, “‘you have grown strangely 
fastidious. I do not understand what can be so 
revolting to your nature in this marriage, so 
honorable to him who offers it, and, one would 
think, so pleasing to a fond mother’s affection 
and pride in her beautiful daughter. Are you 
so enamored of the obscure life you lead, that a 
change into that circle you once ruled seems 
intolerable? I never knew you to be so foolish 
before. Those dependant need not be too deli- 
cate. I will be with you at ten. One thing I 
would suggest, which perhaps may influence you 
somewhat. If you refuse this offer, I shall not 
feel called on to give you or my young cousin 
farther assistance.” 

More and more stormy grew the face of the 
reader. As she finished the last words she sud- 
denly crushed the delicate paper with violence 


~ 





in her hand, and threw it from her as if it were 
an adder, ‘“‘how dare he speak thus to me!—to 
me, his equal—because he has wealth, and I am 
—poor—master over me because his unwilling 
hand doles out my bread—I have no will but his 
—I am his slave—I must sell my daughter at his 
bidding—our hearts even are at his control—it 
shall not be so!—lI will be free!’ She drew 
herself proudly up and set her foot with inex- 
pressible disdain upon the note. Suddenly dis- 
dain gave place to sadness. She picked it up 
and read slowly, ‘‘ ‘dependants should not be too 
delicate’—true, I do not dare take from my child 
her only support—I am too proud to dig, and to 
beg I am ashamed. It would be better to bea 
burden on my child than on my haughty cousin— 
I will consent.” As these last words escaped 
her, a vision of a bright, beautiful face, pallid 
with disappointment and suffering, rose before 
her, and unable to endure the anguish it called 
up, she exclaimed, ‘‘can I do otherwise!” Covgy- 
ing up her face the hot tears streamed through 
her fingers, and her whole frame trembled with 
convulsive emotion. A slight noise without roused 
her, starting up she dashed away the blinding 
tears as one ashamed to be seen yielding to grief, 
hurriedly tore the note into fragments, and was 
about to leave the room when the sound of car- 
riage wheels arrested her. It came nearer, it 
stopped; a crash of steps informed her the visitor 
had arrived, whose errand her pallid cheek and 
lip, white as the wall against which she leaned for 
support, anticipated. She gasped for breath as 
the bell announced his near presence. With one 
mighty effort she subdued her emotion, and when 
he stood before her she returned his greeting 
with as cold and proud a composure as his own. 

**You expected me, Agnes,” said the gentle- 
man, in a low, quiet voice, which accorded well 
with his handsome, but still face. Polished and 
highly bred, there was no mark of tyrant either 
in manner or tone, yet the other felt that he ruled 
her with an iron hand. She bowed and pointed 
to a seat. 

‘I have always thought you a sensible woman, 
my. good cousin,” continued Mr, Seaton, drawing 
the chair near, and turning a clear eye upon the 
lady, which seemed as if it could read her mind 
at will, ‘this marriage is certainly one which 
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even your daughter, gifted and beautiful as she 
is, may feel worthy of her. Young Vernon is in 
all respects her equal. Is it on that score that 
you object?” . 

‘Not at all,” she replied, in a tone as quiet as 
his own. ‘I am satisfied the position is a de- 
sirable one.” 

«Why then hesitate?” 

‘My daughter regards the young man with 
indifference. I shrink from compelling her to 
marry.” 

‘Have you any other plan, cousin? Anything 
more advantageous? If so, I will certainly aid 
and approve it. You may perhaps forget the 
conditions of my continued aid.” 

“God knows I see no way of escape,” mur- 
mured the unhappy woman. 

“My young cousin probably has romantic 
visions like all youthful minds; but her mother 
has too much experience in the world not to be 
aware that we must throw them aside as visions. 
Ido not suspect you of romance.” 

“You have no cause,” replied the lady, raising | 
her head, and forcing herself to answer with firm- { 
ness. ‘‘I indulge iu no romantic dreams either 
for myself or her.” 

“Then why hesitate? On the one hand is 5 
position, wealth, consideration, independence, 
and probably as much happiness as human beings } 
enjoy generally; on the other, obscurity, poverty, 
flights and dependence. Choose.” 

What use to express to him her conviction that 
all, and the worst of these last would be nothing 
to the terrible responsibility.of taking away her 
child’s peace and happiness, that she felt more 
shame at thus selling her daughter than at the 
prospect of begging from door to door. It would 
only move his scorn. She answered after a pause, 
“I do not hesitate. I choose as a wise, worldly } 
woman should.” A bitter smile crossed her lip 
as she spoke. 

“Then you will see young Vernon,” said the 
other, with more eagerness than he usually 
showed. ‘Years ago his father did for me the 
greatest kindness one man can for another. I } 
always desired in some way to repay him, but ; 
he gave me no opportunity. When his son came ; 
to me and asked me to use my influence with | 
you, I rejoiced I had a chance to prove my sense 
of obligation. I thank you for giving it to me. } 
Iwill see him and make all necessary arrange- 
ments.” 








Mrs. Seaton made no reply. 

“Where is May?” he asked, after a short 
silence. As when the wind lifts aside for an 
instant the shadowy leaves, and permits the sun- } 
thine to bathe in light and beauty the cold, 
Still water, so in speaking that name did his 
immoveable face light up. The mother’s anxious 

Vou. XIX.—15 





heart caught the softening tone, and a ray of 
hope stole into it. 

“Gathering plants for her herbarium,” she 
answered, quickly. 

‘‘She loves this pursuit then. She must enjoy 
it now. I fear she will find little time or incli- 
nation for it in the city,” he said, still in the 
same gentle tone. 

“She loves the country, her tastes are simple, 
but little suffices for her enjoyment,” continued 
Mrs. Seaton, more earnestly. 

‘‘When the heart is young, life is easily made 


{ joyous.” 


“And wretched also. 
can suffer fearfully.” 

“I am little versed in these things,” he an- 
swered, in his usual tone, ‘‘and they have noth- 
ing to do with the affair in question.” 

‘* Frederic, May loves already.” 

*‘ Agnes,” exclaimed Mr. Seaton, in a tone of 
intense emotion. 
“It is true. 

months.” 

He rose and paced the room a few moments, 
then re-seating himself, said, in his usual tone, 
‘that need make no difference in our plan. A 
girlish fancy doubtless.” 

‘‘May has unusually deep, constant feelings. 
Hers is no childish regard. My daughter is not 
like the common herd.” 

“So every mother thinks, my cousin. There 
are so many uncommon children, that one won- 
ders at the stupid, common-place men and women 
one meets. Who is this young lover?” 

*¢ Arthur Linton, a law student.” 

‘*Has he anything but his fine name?” 

‘*No, he is very poor.” 

I fancied so. We must inform him the law 
must be his mistress.” 

‘Frederic, does not the prospect of their un- 
happiness move you?” 

“I am not romantic. I see much more to 
afflict me in the prospect of my young cousin 
starving upon love in a cottage.” 

Mrs. Seaton clasped her hands together and 
sank back in her chair. ‘How you triumph 
over me,” she said, in a tone of mingled scorn 
and agony. 

‘Anything you may propose better than our 
first plan I will agree to with pleasure.” 

“You speak idly! you mock at me,” she re- 
turned with vehemence; ‘‘you know you have 
so arranged matters that I am but a puppet in 
your hands—that I must yield to your will—and 
you have no mercy on me or my child.” 

««Madam,” answered he, unmoved by her vio- 
lence, ‘‘have I your consent to go to Mr. Vernon 
and say that we will accept his honorable offer? 
Or shall I leave you free to act as you think 


A strong young heart 


She has been engaged many 
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wisest, and not concern myself in your affairs ; ‘I wonder why it is birds do not know I love 
longer? Remember, Agnes,” speaking in a low, { and would not hurt them. Their instinct should 
still tone, which seemed as terrible to his un-} be wise enough be distinguish between friends 
happy listener as the trump of doom, ‘‘remem- } and foes. Come, bright little rogue, come,” she 
ber, when I relinquish my part in this, I cannot } said, softly, as he drew a little nearer. 
venture to offer you further assistance.” “Is it some fairy you are wooing to yon, 
‘Do as you will,” came from her pallid lips, May?” said a voice behind her. ‘Let him go 
yet her eyes, raised to his, flashed mingled de-; now. I cannot spare one tone or glance.” 


fiance and despair. ‘You here, Arthur,” exclaimed May, starting 
“So be it. I will see young Vernon and send } up quickly, and holding out her hand, ‘you do 

him to you to-morrow, if it please you.” not usually come at this hour—how did you know 
«Not so soon—give us a little time,” she whis- ; I was here?” 

pered. ‘‘Intuition guided me, It never fails to lead 
“T have no objection to wait a day or two; but ; right to those we love. I can stay but a moment, 

remember there must be no retractation.” I came for one look, and then must hurry back 
She bowed her head; her lips moved, but no ; to my books.” 

sound came from them. “Ts anything the matter, Arthur? You are 





Mr. Seaton went to the window, and calling his ; not ill, I trust?” 
servant gave him a few directions, then quietly; ‘Nothing has happened. Can you not give 
drawing on his gloves turned toward the door, ; your knight sufficiently chivalrous feeling, to 
casting a glance at Mrs. Seaton as he did so. ‘ think he would not mind a little trouble for the 
She sat motionless as a statue. His few last words ; reward of looking, for a few moments, into his 
seemed to have taken all life from her face and ; lady’s eyes?” He kissed her hand playfully and 
form. Her head drooped upon her breast, her ; seated himself beside her. 
hands lay powerless in her lap. He paused, “T give you credit for being the pink of all 
“Agnes, would it be less afflicting to you——” ; chivalrous knights,” said May, smiling all over 
he checked himself, and a smile as scornful as ; her sunny face, ‘‘but I know that there is one 
her own played over his face: Mrs. Seaton lifted ; mistress to whom you are so devoted that you 
her head and looked eagerly at him. ‘never neglect her for me.” 

‘* Would it be less afflicting to you to starve?” ‘“‘Thereby showing myself meriting the title 
he asked, with a strange expression in hiseye. {you giveme. Is it not by courting her smiles I 

**You compel me to yield,” said she, rising, } shall win mylady? I value her not so much for 
and confronting him with a glance of haughty ; what she is, as for what she will one day give 
indignation—*‘ you have made me lick the dust } me.” 
beneath your feet. Be content with this much. ‘You need not vindicate yourself, sir knight. 
Mock not at the bleeding hearts on which you {I am not in the least jealous.” 
trample!” ‘*Do not be, both are woven together and make 

His cheek paled. He shrunk back, then sud- { my life.” 
denly seized her hand and pressed it in both his ‘* And if one should be taken away?” 
own, flung it from him and was gone. ‘My heart would be like a broken instrument. 

She stood breathless, listening, until the last ; The dust would gather on the strings, and if 4 
sound of the wheels died away, and then sank } kindly hand touched them it would be startled at 
into her chair weeping. Every burning tear was } the wild dissonance.” 
like a drop of life blood, and yet ceased not one ‘*All do not keep their aim in life, Arthur,” 
whit the terrible suffering which devoured her. 3 said May, ‘‘and some have no aim at all.” 

An hour passed, and she lifted up her headand; ‘‘ Those aimless ones, my heart aches for them!” 
went forth, her face, in its stern resolve, no un- ; replied he, earnestly, ‘the value of this life con- 
worthy personification of ancient Nemesis. sists in bending its circumstances to our will. 
Without a settled purpose it lacks all dignity, 
and the soul struggles amid the iron chains of 

CHAPTER Il. necessity like Laocoon in the folds of monsters.” 

Searep beneath the shade of a spreading oak, ‘*How earnestly you speak!” 

May Seaton examined and arranged her flowers, ‘‘Because I feel the importance of improving 
singing meanwhile to herself in a low, sweet } every hour?” 4 
voice. Sometimes she paused to woo a birdthat} ‘You look pale. I am afraid you study too 
glanced toward her with half bold, half timid } hard.” 

look, seemingly tempted to obey the gentle sum-{ Not one whit. It is no hardship to know a life 
mons which called to him. “I wonder why it} of toil is before me,” he replied, with a cheerful 
is,” thought she, as her eye followed the flutterer, ‘ smile. 
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“I wish I could work,” said May, earnestly. 
“Why, so you will by-and-bye. You will have } 


“T am glad you told him so.” 
‘“‘We must not forget to make the distinction 


many duties, and some very hard ones. Our sex} between one who sins blindly, and one who does 


are fond of thinking that we do most work, but } so, knowing and feeling it is sin. 
to my mind the daily, hourly hydra-headed cares } aunt. 


which come up in a household, are more trying, } 
more wearying, in the long run, than out of door 
labor. That may be severe, but we can go home 
and feel that for the time itis over, but a woman’s } 
task is never done.” 
“T am pleased to hear you say so, Arthur. I 
never heard one of your sex admit so much 
| 


before.” 

‘All men have not seen what I have, or if so, 
have not laid the lesson to heart.” He paused | 
4 moment, and continued in a low tone, ‘* when I } 
lost my last remaining parent I was twelve years } 
old. An age matured enough to observe and re- } 
member. I went to live with my uncle. His wife | 
was a pale, delicate woman, who looked worn } 
down with constant fatigue, and such was actually 
the case. They had a large farm and many men. } 
My uncle was a hardy, vigorous man, and toiling } 
continually himself, thought his wife equal to do } 
the same. They had not much help within doors, 
and the greatest part of the work my aunt was 
obliged to do. It was too much for her. I loved 
her mild, patient face the first hour I looked on } 
it, and, led by my affection, I watched her and } 
saw that she was slowly dying beneath the pres- ; 
sure of care. She never complained, but toiled | 
on and wasted away, and in two years died. Two } 
nights after her death, my uncle, talking with his 
minister, expressed his wish_to be resigned to the } 


He loved my 
He did not mean to injure her.” 


‘Love her, Arthur! He did not know what 


love means. He valued her as he would his hard 


working, faithful horse, whom he would sadly 
miss for her services, not for herself, when she 
was gone. It was arrant selfishness dressed up 
in a garb of affection it had stolen.” 

The young man gazed at her with an admiring 
smile, then becoming serious, said, ‘‘the lesson 
of his selfishness and her patient endurance sank 
deep into my heart. I trust I may never see the 
like again.” 

At this moment a bird overhead burst into a 
sweet, clear song, and with its music the young 
man’s thoughts changed. 

“Let us waive this subject,” said he, ‘it is a 
painful one to me, and I don’t know how I chanced 
to fall upon it, unless it was my somewhat sombre 
mood inclined me that way.” 

‘What troubles you, Arthur? I never saw you 
have such a shadow in your-eyes when you looked 
at me before.” 

‘*You would chase the darkest shadows away,” 
he answered, with a look of eloquent affection. 
‘*Let me tell you my last night’s dream.” 

‘Did it trouble you, dear Arthur?” said May, 
softly drawing nearer to him. 

‘‘T am almost ashamed to say how much.” 

‘*Let me hear,” said she, anxiously. 

“T am not so foolish, dearest, as to believe in 


will of Providence. I, sitting by, felt all my long } this or any dream, but as music or a tone some- 
hoarded grief and anger burst forth at these } times awakens inexpressible feelings in the heart, 
words, and I cried out, ‘uncle, it was not Provi- } whose source cannot be traced, and whose in- 
dence, but yourself who did this! You killed fluence lingers and lingers, slowly dying away 
my aunt with hard work.’ A harsh, unfeeling } like the sound of bells on the still air, so this 
speech, for which the thoughtlessness of my age } dream, vividly impressed on my memory, shadows 





was but poor excuse, and for which I have been } 
tightly punished.” } 

“Punished, dear Arthur.” 

“Yes,” continued the young man, sorrowfully, } 
“he never forgave me, and soon I was sent away } 
to school. He kept me at a distance while he } 
lived, and at his death would have left me desti- } 
tute, but that my kind friend, the minister, who 
always took an interest in me, and to whom I 
often expressed my regret for what had passed, 
persuaded him to leave me the small pittance I } 
now live upon. Had it not been for my folly we 
had been united, dearest, long ago.” 

‘* iy was a hard old man to be so vindictive 
for a few childish words.” 

‘There are some things spoken carelessly that 
are never forgotien, and have untold influence 
upon the future life. It was so in my case,” he 
added, with a sigh. 





me and fills me with a certain sadness. One would 
think me on the bench already, I deliver such a 
lengthened speech,” he added, with a smile. 

‘«T wish you were.” 

“Why?” 

‘*Because I am longing for the time when all 
the world shall see your genius, and value you 
as you deserve.” 

“Then if the power were in May’s hands, I 
should certainly be a judge.” 

*¢ And one that would do honor to my choice.” 

‘¢We lovers look through rose colored glasses, 
and see wonderful visions,” said the young man, 
smiling. 

‘We but see the truth transfigured, or it is so 
in my case.” 

**May, May, I shall grow too vain,” he re- 
joined, laughingly. 

“That is quite unnecessary,” she answered, 
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in the same tone—‘‘but we forgot the dream. 
Tell it me.” 

The shadow stole over his face again as he } 
complied, ‘‘I thought we were together in a nar- } 
row valley. It was long and rugged, and often } 
times the sky was obscured with clouds, and } 
then again the sun shone gloriously. There } 
were many obstacles in the way, but we held } 
each others hands and did not fear until we came } 
to a lofty mountain. We could find no way but 
by going over it, and its sides were terrible to } 
behold. While we paused looking in dismay } 
about us, a form, whose face had at once some- } 
thing fascinating and terrible in it, suddenly ap- ; 
peared, and held out its hands to you. You} 
refused and clung to me. It drew nearer and | 
nearer. It laid its hands upon you, and then} 
you suffered yourself to be carried away spite } 
of my struggles wae! entreaties. A voice cried, 
‘she is lost to you.’ Darkness fell upon me, 
while in wild wail, like the death cry of a spirit, | 
pierced through the gloom, and I awoke. It} 
rings in my ears yet,” he added, with a shudder, } 
while his cheek grew slightly pale. 

“It was not like me to go away and leave you | 
in darkness. If I have a hard way to go, I will 
lean on Arthur, and on him only.” 

‘‘ Arthur feels this,” he answered, cheerfully. ; 
‘The poor student,” he continued, in a tone of } 
intense affection, ‘‘has a treasure which the 
proudest might covet, and hereafter he will bear } 
it in his arms, and neither storm nor rugged way, 
nor any power of evil shall take it from him. 
Together we will toil and wait patiently, and ; 
love one another, and together one day, bow} 
before the all merciful Father.” 

With a face eloquent with the purest emotions } 


; 
} 
> 


of the heart, the young girl lifted her loving 
glance to his, and answered softly, ‘‘yes! we will } 


journey on together.” 

‘*Do you see the shadow in my eyes now, 
darling ?’’ asked the lover, after a pause. 

‘* All is bright there, dear Arthur.” 

‘*So is my heart, and I must back to my books 
and make up for this sweet delay.” 


; 
i] 
> 
? 
; 


and she murmured once or twice, ‘‘is anything 
; going to happen?” But as a touch restores us 
from dreams to actual every day life, so the sight 
of the cottage banished every foreboding, and 
she entered with her usual light step. 

‘‘Mrs. Seaton told me to tell you, miss, she 
was in her room, and wished to see you,” said 
the servant. 

May nodded, and hurried up to her mother's 
apartment. 





CHAPTER III. 

On the day our story commences, Alfred Vernon 
> had been dining with his two intimate friends, 
Cabot and Fenshaw. Cabot was leaning back in 
a fauteuil reading a newspaper, yet often casting 
a quick, penetrating glance at his companions. 
Vernon sat with folded arms and bowed head 
lost in thought. Fenshaw was idly toying with 
} the fruit on his plate, and regarding Vernon with 
a look of mirthful curiosity. 

‘You don’t eat, you don’t drink, you don’t 
talk,” said he, at length. ‘If yours is the na- 


} tural state of a lover, heaven keep me from it! 


How long do you intend to live on air, my good 
fellow?” 

‘Why need you be anxious about me, Fen- 
shaw?” answered the other, rousing himself, and 
; looking with a good-natured smile at his merry 
} associate, **so long as you have a good appetite 
and find enough to eat?” 

‘Because 1 am of a generous nature, and find 
my meals taste better eaten in company than 
when alone. My worst enemy cannot wish me 
a more doleful fate than to sit down at table by 
myself.” 

‘“Why, pray?” 

**Such an occasion always brings up a vision 
of a poor, feeble old man sitting down to his 
dinner, with only a sour domestic to thrust what 
he timidly asks for on his plate, and always 
saying, if you go to call on him, ‘ah, it is of no 
use to talk to me, I can’t hear you.’ Don’t that 
strike you as somewhat sombre?” 

The other smiled absently, and rising, walked 





They stood up, but the young girl clung to } ; restlessly about the room for a few moments. 
him, and detained him yet a few moments, while Fenshaw, after watching him awhile, sang in % 
she asked with a sunny smile, ‘‘are you sure, } clear, melodious voice and fine expression ‘“‘love’s 


Arthur, you have no vision of a goblin taking me } ; 


away from you?” 

‘+Love casteth all fear out.” 

‘‘ And gives us peace and unshaken trust.” 

«‘And courage to labor and wait for the re- 
ward I shall one day claim. I shall very soon 
return, till then God bless thee, my own May.” 

He went, and as the young girl walked slowly 
homeward, amid the blissful emotions of her 
heart was a chord which seemed to sound re- 
sponsive to the melancholy wail of the dream, 





young dream.” As he ended, Cabot put down 
his paper, and turning to bose said, ‘what 
disturbs you?” 

“I am anxious to hear from Mr. Seaton: he 
told me I should do so in the course of the day.” 

‘Is that solemn old gentleman going to settle 
the business, Ver?” asked Fenshaw. 

‘Not entirely, but he promised to use his in- 
fluence with Mrs. Seaton.” 

“I thought that lady too ambitious not to at 
once accept your offer,” remarked Cabot. 
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“She is a strange woman. I do not know; 
exactly what to make of her.” 

«I presume she thinks her daughter perfec- 
tion,” said Cabot, with a smile, that was almost } 
a sneer. 

“Do you wonder at that?” cried Vernon, with } 
flushing cheek. 

“She is the most beautiful divinity that ever } 
blessed my sight,” exclaimed Fenshaw, with } 
energy; ‘by the way, we see very little of her.” } 

“Mrs. Seaton could not afford to live in the } 
fashionable world. Her daughter has been edu- 
cated in retirement.” 

“But Mr. Seaton is very wealthy.” 

“He is only a cousin, not bound to support 
her.” 

“There has always been something about that } 
man’s movements I could not understand,” said } 
Cabot. ‘He is different from most persons one 
meets.” 

“TI am very little acquainted with him,” re- § 
plied Vernon, ‘‘but"he was my father’s friend, } 
and has interested himself warmly for me in the } 
affair.” 

“Do you know, Ver,” exclaimed Fenshaw, sud- 
denly, ‘that the only time I saw Miss Seaton } 
with him, I fancied that the still lordly cousin } 
was in love.” 

“What are you talking about?—are you in} 
earnest?” said Vernon, almost fiercely. 

“It was only a fancy of mine, I dare say,” 
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“TI have not spoken to her yet, but I doubt not 
she will give her consent to what will ensure her 
son’s best happiness.” 

‘“*‘A proper sentimental speech,” remarked 
Cabot, sarcastically. 

Vernon blushed. He had spoken as he felt, yet 
was ashamed; but Fenshaw, who had as warm a 
heart as it was thoughtless, answered warmly, 
‘the speaks just as he ought under the cireum- 
stances. When a man loves shall he try to be 
cold as ice?” 

‘‘I have to forswear all such sentimentalism,” 
said Cabot, ‘but I mean no offence against those 
for whom it has charms. Take my words as the 
croaking of a bachelor, and pity my hard heart, 
Vernon.” 

“ThatI do. Itis your loss not mine.” At this 
moment a servant entered with a note. Vernon 
eagerly took it, and devouring its contents at a 
glance, his countenance grew radiant with joyful 
success. ‘All right,” he said, hastily writing a 
few words, which he gave the waiting servant. 
“Congratulate me,” he exclaimed, once more 
glancing at the few words of the note, ‘I shall 
win my bride.” Fenshaw shook him warmly by 
the hand. Cabot rose and took his hat, saying, 

‘*Come, Fenshaw, come down to Jones’ with 
me and see my new purchase. Vernon does not 
want you or I now.” Vernon attempted no de- 
nial, and the young men departed. 

Left alone, Vernon threw himself into a chair, 


ae 


replied Fenshaw, carelessly. ‘He was certainly } and, covering his face with his hands, gave him- 
excusable if he felt even his heart warm a little } self up to various emotions. He had seen May 
at the sight of so much beauty, and, by heaven, } only a few weeks before, and, charmed by her 
it did; for when she turned her sweet face toward } beauty, had entreated Mr. Seaton to obtain per- 





him and made some inquiry, his own grew almost 
as gentle, and he made answer in a tone strangely } 
unlike his usual voice, which always affects me | 
like a shower on a cold winter day.” 

“You are weaving 2 romance out of air,” cried 
Vernon, impatiently; ‘‘what on earth could in- 
duce a man thus feeling to do all in his power to } 
marry the lady to another?” 

**No one but Fenshaw would dream of such a 
thing,” said Cabot. ‘Neither Mr. Seaton nor any } 
other man is so disinterested.” 

‘His zeal to serve Vernon shows I was wrong,” 
rejoined Fenshaw. 

“What the deuce do you make a man feel so 
uncomfortable for, when by your own showing 
you do not believe what you advance?” said 
Vernon, lighting a cigar, and, at the same time, 
throwing it from him. 

“You ought to have unshaken confidence in 
your liege love, no words of mine should disturb 
it,” replied Fenshaw, in « tone of solemn gravity. 

“She is not mine yet.” 

“What does your mother say to all this?” 
asked Fenshaw, after a pause. 
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mission of Mrs. Seaton to visit her. Being well- 
bred and an agreeable companion, he was gladly 
welcomed by that lady into her quiet home. May 


; never seemed to observe his growing delight in 


her society. He was merely a pleasant acquaint- 
ance, more her mother’s than her own, for feeling 
somewhat fearful as regarded his success, he from 


} policy devoted most of his conversation and at- 


tentions to Mrs. Seaton, whose interest in the 
world, from which she was parted by what she 
considered cruel fate, was still unabated. He 
saw that he was not such an attraction to May 
as to most young ladies with whom he came in 
contact, but wearied by flattery and attentions, 
her manners were all the more delightful. Her 
indifference drew him from his natural indolence, 
roused his pride and awakened his ambition to 
conquer. He thought he had good grounds for 
hope. His position, his wealth, his handsome 
person, and, as he flattered himself, pleasing 
manners, must finally prevail. An only child, 
vanity and self had obtained luxurious growth. 
Yet May had given both many blows. Only a 
few nights before, having taken more than usual 
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pains to please, and having engaged her atten- 
tion as he supposed completely in the lively con- 


versation carried on between himself and her } 


mother, on being asked her opinion upon the 


point at issue, she confessed with a vivid blush : 


she had not heard what they had been saying. 


Vernon was deeply mortified: he went away | 
almost immediately, feeling somewhat disheart- | 


ened. On his way home he met Mr. Seaton, and 


by one of those chances which sometimes occur, | 


was led on to express the feelings and hopes 


with which he regarded May, and to his joyful ; 


surprise, that gentleman undertook to plead his 


cause with Mrs. Seaton. He had apparently | 


succeeded. 
‘*Her indifference might have been assumed, 


it must have been,” he thought, turning over | 
in his mind the events of the last few weeks. : 


‘‘Knowing our positions differ much, and I can 
see how proud she is, she would not suffer one 
gleam of interest in me to escape her, but she 
need not feel thus, we are equal; her beauty, 
her accomplishments would make her a king’s 


peer. How nobly will the position I can give | 
become her. She will be the brightest. star in ; 
the gay world. Mr. Seaton, nonsense!—why } 


should I give that a thought, is she not almost 


mine?” and with that celerity which youth pos- 


sesses, he turned from the shadow and remained 


lost in pleasing fancies, until the hour arrived . 


for him to meet Mr. Seaton. 


In all his dreams there came no thoughts of } 


responsibility. No feeling of the importance of 


the step he was about to take. No anxious ques- } 


tioning of his heart if it were worthy of hers. 
No wish to read her inward life truly ere they 
were united for weal or woe. He adored her 


beauty, he gloried in the thoughts of giving her } 


such wealth and position as would grace that 


beauty. He doubted not but that they should | 


be happy, he felt sure he never could cease to 
admire and love as now. But here his visions 


ended. Self was the idol after all. He loved ; 


himself in her, and the image took such a lovely 
form, filled him with such delight, that he be- 
lieved he had admitted a divinity into his heart. 
Iie never dreamed it was self glorified. 

lt was with some trepitude he presented him- 
self before Mr. Seaton at the hour appointed. 
The latter rose slowly from his easy-chair, laid 


down his book, and held out his hand to the ; 


excited young man. ‘You are punctual,” he ob- 
served, drawing out his watch with a slight 
smile. 

‘*Who would not be if he came on such an 
errand as myself? Oh, sir,” he said, eagerly, 
‘show shall I thank you sufficiently for your 
kindness to me in this affair? I must thank you 
for making the happiness of my whole life,” he 





wn 


; paused, his flushed cheek and sparkling eye more 
; eloquent than all words. 

‘*A young man’s feeling,” answered the other, 
{unmoved apparently at the gratitude excited, 
‘sit down.” The young man obeyed, and he 
‘ continued, ‘‘you think I have done much for 
you, be it so. Time can alone show whether [ 
have been instrumental in blessing or cursing 
; you.” 

} «Cursing, that cannot be.” 

‘¢Understand I have aided you, not in any ro- 
mantic pleasure I feel in leading a despairing 
lover to happiness, but that I might testify to 
the son the obligation I feel toward the father, 
‘ All my life I have wished to do so. It gives 
‘me inexpressible satisfaction that the time has 
come.” 

“The son feels that all the father did is can- 
celled. Believe me, sir, in no way could you so 
effectually have made me debtor instead of your- 
_ self, and I thank you in my dead father’s name.” 
: The tears started to his eyes as he said these last 
words, and a feeling of sensibility gave to the 
handsome face a charm it had wanted as he bent 
forward and offered his hand. 

**You look like your father this moment,” said 
Mr. Seaton, cordially pressing the offered hand. 
‘‘Enough of this, tell me of your plans.” 

The young man’s cheek flushed. ‘I have 
thought of nothing but my happiness since I 
received your note. I have no plans.” 

“I presume that is the orthodox way of feel- 
ing, my young friend, but, unfortunately, you 
must do more. You have not seen Mrs. Seaton 
‘ or her daughter yet, remember.” 

‘* Ah, my dear sir, when may I see them?” 
‘Day after to-morrow.” 

‘I cannot wait so long,” cried Vernon; “I 
; must see May sooner.” 

‘«Indeed, then you wish to lose your delightful 
happiness.” 

‘*Lose it! No, I would grasp it more firmly.” 
‘* And find it ashes in your hands; no, sir, you 
; must wait until the time I have mentioned, unless 
‘ you wish to give up all idea of marriage with 
; Miss Seaton.” 

; ‘Why must I wait? Tell me that, I entreat?” 
; Are you so little of a lover that you cannot 
‘ believe in your happiness a few hours longer 
: without questioning?” asked Mr. Seaton, coldly. 
“I do not feel called on to give my reason. I 
‘ only say so, and warn you, you must obey or re 
pent when too late.” 

} The tone was gentle, the manner quiet, but the 
‘ young man felt held in iron bands. It were use- 
‘ less to attempt to escape. He answered sighing, 
; “I will do as you advise, but it is very hard to 
{ wait.” 

} I will inform Mrs. Seaton you will wait on 
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her on Thursday, if you please. She will appoint 
what hour is most convenient to herself.” 

Vernon bowed in acquiescence, but his face 
was clouded with disappointment. Mr. Seaton 
saw it, and a scornful smile passed over his lip, 
but he sat in shadow, and the other did not ob- 
serve it. 

“Now, my young friend, go and converse with 
your mother upon this affair. Itis herdue. I 
have one suggestion to make, however, which will 
perhaps give you pleasure.” 

«Name it, sir.” 

“Do not think me presuming if I venture to 
request that you will not delay your marriage 
many weeks. I am desirous of going abroad, 
and wish all to be done before I leave.” 

“No effort shall be wanting on my part to bring 
about the result wished for, be assured, sir.” 

“TI fancy not. I will not forget to write to 
Mrs. Seaton. Good night. It is done,’ he mut- 
tered,as the young man closed the door. No 


“Tt is not the mother I intend to marry. It 
is the daughter I love,” he said, carelessly. 

‘‘But a mother has great influence with her 
child.” 

‘*Not when old enough to judge for one’s self.” 

**Too true,” murmured the lady, with a sigh. 

**You wish me to be happy, I suppose?” re- 
sumed Vernon, after a pause. 

‘“*My dear, your happiness is my greatest 
earthly hope. There is nothing I would not do 
for you.” 

“T don’t doubt it, my dear mother,” said 
{ Vernon, in a tone of more feeling than he had 
; before used, sitting down beside her and taking 
;her hand. ‘Imagine May flitting about these 

old rooms, filling them with light and beauty. 
| She will make us so happy, and I will forsake 
{all my bachelor haunts; and neither you nor I 
' shall ever regret the day I brought home one as 
bright as a sunbeam.” 
Mrs. Vernon was touched by her son’s words 





other words passed his lips, but by his contracted !and manner. ‘Be it so, my dear. Bring her to 
brows, and the huge drops which stood on his ‘me, and I will love her for your sake, and bless 


forehead, his thoughts were not pleasant ones. 
“My dear mother,” cried Vernon, hurrying | 


{ her if she make your happiness.” 
“‘That is spoken from your own kind heart. 


into the spacious apartment where Mrs. Vernon | Thank you,” answered her son, kissing her hand 








sat musing alone, ‘give me joy.” 

“For what, my dear?” asked the old lady, 
starting. 

“Ah,I forgot. I was thinking I had told you 
all about it,” said her son, throwing himself upon 
the sofa beside her. 

“You never tell me much of what you are 
going to do, and I do not see you very often,” 
answered the lady, with a sigh. 

“T am in love, my dear madam, as you perhaps 
know, with Miss Seaton. I have within the last 
hour received an intimation that my suit will not 
be disdained. I am to go there Thursday. It is 
shameful to wait so long,” he muttered, rising, 
and pacing the room, quite forgetting his mother 
in his renewed impatience. 

“Are you not very hasty, my dear?” 

“Hasty,” cried he, stopping short, ‘‘my dear 
madam, you are dreaming!—why, I have been 
waiting, and am I to wait forever as it is?” 

“It takes months and years to really know 
any one properly.” 

“And so you would have the best part of life 
go by in waiting. I will not do that; pray have 
you any objection to my marriage?” 

*‘I wish, my son, you had chosen any other.” 


“You are altogether too unreasonable, my dear | 


mother,” cried he, impatiently. ‘May is as good 
and beautiful as an angel.” 

“But her mother, my dear, her mother is a 
proud, wilful, impetuous woman, whose vanity 
was as exacting as her charms were great during 
the time she ruled the fashionable world.” 


j with a half-earnest, half-careless air. At that 
{moment visitors entered, and the young man 
{ hastily left the apartment. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Seaton was hurriedly walking the room 
at her daughter’s entrance, but at sight of her 
she quickly seated herself, looking sadly at May 
as she threw off her bonnet, and shook back the 
{ curls from her sunny face. ‘Did you want me, 
{ mother?” she asked, finding Mrs. Seaton was 
; silent. 
*‘Come and sit down here, May, I have much 
{to say to you.” Something in her mother’s un- 

usually quiet tone struck the girl, and looking 
‘earnestly at her a vague fear fell on her heart. 
{ She obeyed in silence. 

‘Mr. Vernon has been here very often since 
‘he first made our acquaintance,” said Mrs. Sea- 
‘ ton, abruptly—‘‘ what do you think of him, my 

child?” 
‘I don’t know,” answered May, carelessly, 
{ «I never think much about him. He seems 
very pleasant and sensible.” 

‘‘What sort of a husband do you think he 
would make?” 

“Indeed, my dear mother, I cannot imagine. 
Too indolent to be very much to my taste.” 

**He loves you, May.” 

*‘Mother!” 

‘Ts it so wonderful that he should be attracted 
by my darling?” asked the mother, looking with 
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sorrowful pride on the amazed face raised to 
hers; ‘‘he has asked your hand of me, May.” 

“I am sorry,” said May, after a moment’s > 
pause, ‘‘very sorry,” she paused and looked in} 
her mother’s face; there was that there which > 
caused her heart to beat with sickening rapidity. 

‘*He has asked your hand, and I have con- 
sented,” said Mrs. Seaton, with stern firmness. 

*¢You dare not,” burst from the girl’s pale lips. 
She sprang to her feet and bent wildly toward her 
mother, studying that calm, pale face. ; 

‘‘Listen to me,” continued the mother, in a 
tone of command, which ever swayed all who? 
came within its power; ‘listen to me. When} 
your father died and left me homeless and des- } 
titute, I had no friend or hope of aid. You were 
only eight years old, too young to understand 
our extremity. I knew not what would become } 
of us. At this crisis my Cousin Frederic came } 
forward, purchased this small cottage, settled on 
me a small annuity, and up to this time has been 
our sole support. I am completely in his hands; 
without him we should be beggars. This young 
man is the son of his friend, and for reasons of } 
his own he wishes you to marry him. He will } 
otherwise take from us all we possess. He has} 
forced me to consent, he will compel you also.” 

“I never will.” 

‘«Child, child, there is no alternative between ’ 
this marriage and starvation.” 

“Starve, need we starve? I am strong, I will 
work, anything rather than marry this man.” 

‘‘What will you do?” 

‘*Anything, I care not what; let us go away 
from here far into the country, where we are not 
known, we can find employment.” 

‘*IT have no money. No friend of whom even 
to borrow a dollar. You would need beg your} 
bread from door to door.” 

**I will go to your cousin, he has always been } 
kind to me,” exclaimed May, after a pause. ‘1 } 
will throw myself on his mercy, he will not com- 
pel me to marry.” 

‘‘He has no mercy. I have pleaded and he} 
mocked at me. His heart is harder than ada- 
mant. He glories in his power to crush us.” 

‘*Will my mother sell her child?” 

‘*The young man has wealth, position. He is 
highly educated and well-bred, and he loves you. } 
You are poor, but your beauty and talent fit you } 
for the highest sphere, and your family is old.” 

‘*Mother, this does not move me. I do not} 
love him. Dress it as you will, it is being sold.” 

“Is it more degrading to be a dependant on a 
husband’s love than on my haughty cousin, who } 
flings in scorn every pittance at us? May, you 
must consent.” 

‘I cannot, I will not. I will go away and beg } 
if I must, I will not thus descend.” i 
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**You will leave me to die of starvation. | 


tell you if you refuse, my cousin will not aid me, | 


no, not if I lay perishing at his door.” 

«God help us,” cried May, wringing her hands, 
‘¢‘why are we so poor and helpless?” 

‘That we may be trodden under foot by those 
who are rich. Suffer yourself to be upraised, 
Take the hand offered you in all honor: it is the 
only way of escape.” 

The girl sank down and hid her face in the 
folds of her mother’s dress. ‘ Will he have no 
mercy on us?” she gasped. 

“T tell you he will not. Save yourself and me.” 

‘Think at what cost!” The mother’s heart 
stood still at the terrible anguish on the pallid 
countenance lifted imploringly to her, she grasped 
the chair convulsively, and all her self control 
could not smother a low groan. At the sound 
her daughter sprang up. 

‘*Oh! mother, mother, you do pity me, I feared 
you didnot. Take this awful weight off my heart. 
Spare me at least for awhile.”’ She stretched out 
her hands to her mother with touching entreaty. 

Her mother started up. The interview was 
becoming too much for her self-command. “Re- 
member I have consented to your marriage, and 
by this time the young man knows it.” 

‘¢Have you no pity for me?” still implored the 
girl, with ashy cheek. 

“T cannot help you, I am a bound slave.” 

“If I were only dead,” murmured May. She 
fell insensible at her mother’s feet. 

‘I wish you were, child of my heart—I wish 
you were,” burst from the wretched woman. She 
lifted up the pale face and pillowed it on her 
breast; ‘‘not pity thee, darling, God knows how 
I suffer with thee.” 

Life came back again too quickly. She looked 
into the anxious face bending over her and tried 
to smile, but instead could only weep. ‘I will 
go to my own room,”’ she whispered, at length. 
Silently Mrs. Seaton supported her to her apart- 
ment; May sank upon the bed and hid her face 
in the pillows. Her mother cast one glance of 
anguish upon her and retired. 

How terrible was that long sunny day to the 
young crushed heart! Hour after hour she lay 
there, too miserable, too borne down by the tem- 
pest to look the present or the future in the face; 
swayed to and fro by dreadful thoughts like s 
weed tossed by the angry billows. At times it 
seemed as if she could no longer endure, and the 
wild cry, “‘oh! that I were dead,” smote harshly 
upon the summer quiet. She did not know, it is 
learned only by experience, that young hearts 
are as strong to endure as to suffer, for death 
is such a privilege that it is seldom, but when 
we can cheerfully live, that the blessed angel 
kisses the brow grown serene amid tempests. 
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THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
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Sometimes when calm from the very intenseness; Her mother put aside the cup, and stood 
of suffering, she endeavored to think quietly, but} silently bending over her. The poor girl lifted 
she would soon sink down overwhelmed by the} up her head again, and whispered with pale lips, 
flood of agony which rolled over her struggling } ‘‘is there no way of escape for me, for us?” 
spirit. ‘¢None,”’ answered the mother, in a tone of 
When after one of these floods had gone over, } fierce despair, ‘‘ heaven and earth have no mercy 
she raised her head she perceived the sun was upon us.” A low wail burst from her child, and 
setting. It was an hour dear to her. She rose } } fell like a consuming fire on the mother’s heart. 
and throwing open the blind, rested her head} She could not endure to look on the drooping 
upon the window ledge and looked sadly out. form and agonized face, and she fled from them. 
It was a still holy evening. The birds were} ‘‘Mother, mother, in this dark hour thou 
singing good night, and the breeze gently kissed } shouldst be a support to thy child, woe for both 
the leaves, which stirred with low murmurs as’? that thou art in as great need as she!” 
if they were being cradled to sleep upon its} As the darkness deepened May flung herself 
breast. In the distance the river, more azure? upon her bed, and toward morning sank into a 
than the sky, flashed gloriously a farewell to} heavy, unrefreshing sleep, and her mother steal- 
the dying god. Earth was kneeling at heaven’s; ing in, kept a sleepless watch beside her. The 
portal with its incense of praise. first rays of the sun awoke May, she started up 
One night only, and she who looked forth so} and looked about her with a bewildered air, till 
despairingly had felt the life and beauty without, } ; her eye fell upon the anxious face beside her. 
but faintly shadowed the joy of her young heart. The light poured full on Mrs. Seaton, and re- 
Alas! all was now as ‘‘the accusing face of an} vealed to her daughter that she suffered. She 
archangel.” Too vivid the hope of the past con-} felt her child penetrated her heart, and without 
trasted with the gloom of the future. She hid} ’ a word stretched out her arms, and mother and 
her eyes from the glory about her. child wept together. These tears did both good, 
With the dim twilight Mrs. Seaton ventured ; for when the first violence of sorrow is past, the 
toenter. She had been sitting all the day long! fainting heart and weary head find inexpressible 
at May’s door, not daring to come nearer lest she } comfort in leaning upon a loving breast, so im- 
should lose all her self-command and betray what } potent to shield from suffering, so mighty to con- 
she suffered, and yet unable to go away. The} sole. No human spirit has sounded the depths 
fading light would hide her countenance, and she > of suffering, unless in the desolating calm as in 
knew her voice would obey her will. ‘‘May,”} the tempest, it must walk self-supported, and 
she said, softly approaching the prostrate girl, } feels that as the darkness has been borne along, 
“T have some tea for you. Do drink it, you hana} so must the awful twilight ere the dawn arise. 
tasted nothing since morfiing.” ‘*May,” said Mrs. Seaton, at length, “I re- 
“You fear, mother, if I do not eat I shall not} ceived a note last night, which makes it neces- 
be in a condition to be sold,” returned May, in} sary that I should send this——” she broke off 
a tone of sharp bitterness, utterly unlike her} abruptly, and handed a paper, on which these 


usual gentle tone. 

“Have I deserved this at your hands, my} 
child?” asked Mrs. Seaton, in a tone of mingled } 
grief and anger. 

“No, no, dear mother,” said May, in her usual 
manner, ‘‘forgive me. I did not mean so, I am 
80 miserable I don’t know what I say.” 

“Drink this, darling, you will feel better.” 

Anxious to atone for her hasty words, May put 
the cup to her lips, «I can’t drink it,” she said, 


trying to smile. 





force me to withdraw that sanction. 
3 to you. 





words were hurriedly written: 

«I sanctioned your engagement to my daugh- 
ter—circumstances before which I am powerless 
She is lost 
Come to me and I will tell you all.” 

May’s lips grew white, but she said faintly, 
«send it, my dear mother.” 

‘Will you see him? Have you strength?” 

“If I die, 1 must see him once more.” Mrs. 
Seaton dared say no more, she hastily kissed her 
and left the room. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


Oe 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


Benvixe to the glassy fountain, 
Clear as moonlight o’er the spot, 
Smiles a blossom, sweet and star-like, 
Know’st thou the forget-me-not? 


Shimmering like the azure ether, 
When no cloud the zenith seeks, 


Lo of truth it is a symbol, 
To our hearts, with peace, it speaks. 


List, beloved friend. Its leaflet 
Speaks, in every line and dot, 
And ’tis heavy with the dew-drops, 
As it sighs, “ Forget-me-not!” E. 





THE TWO ARTISTS; 
OR, MARRYING FOR MONEY. 





BY LOUISE MAY. 





In a fashionable street, in the city of B——,; breaking the seal, ‘but, indeed, that writing 
stands a house remarkable for its chaste and} looks like ——” he could proceed no farther, 
picturesque appearance. The large Gothic pil-} but was pale and agitated, and burying his face 
lars and elaborate stained windows bespeak the } in his hands wept like a child. 
occupants to be those of wealth as well as taste.} In the same city, but in a very narrow street 

Mr. Lorraine, indeed, was both; he was rich, Sanda miserable-looking house, was a lovely girl 
for he married for that purpose; he was a man by the bedside of what might be called the rem- 
of taste, for he was an artist; he was well known} nants of a handsome man. It would have been 
and respected, but more particularly by some a difficult to have te = — = looked 
noisseurs, who, making use of their own words, } like one that grief had made old before his time. 
were so crazy after the arts, they could not allow } He lay with both hands clasped in those of his 
one day to pass without making a call, to feast on} daughter. A death-like silence pervaded the 
the exquisite light and shadow of some pictures, } whole apartment, broken at intervals by a long 
or the life-like expression of others, the produc-} and painful groan, which was answered in prayer 
tion of their much esteemed and influential friend. } by his youthful watcher. 

It was after one of those visits that Mr. Lor- “‘Oh! God, spare my only parent and protec- 
raine seemed gloomy and thoughtful, and looking } tor,” she said, and burst into tears. 
around his studio, which was furnished in costly; ‘Do not weep, Lucy,” said her father, wiping 
elegance, ‘‘it is strange,” he said, ‘‘the soft light } the tears from her eyes. His face was pale 
from these windows, must give my pictures great } and haggard, but his eyes were bright with wild 
effect. Three years ago the very same pieces that} delirium. ‘Look,” he said, clasping her still 
calls forth such admiration now, were offered at } tighter to him, ‘‘do you not see them,” pointing 
a very reduced price; but none could see merit: to the bare, discolored wall; ‘yes, there they 
enough in them to purchase. I became dis-} are, a life-time of labor poorly repaid; they 
couraged, married, yes, married for what I blast} ought to make us rich, girl, but they will not 
to say, the almighty dollar. But sharp, keen; procure for you a crust of bread.” 
poverty has made many like myself marry for} ‘Oh, yes, dear father, when you are well, and 
the same. It is that which has put on my pic-} Mr. Lorraine already knows of our being here: 
tures such irresistible gloss. Oh! what would I ; he will I am sure do something for us: he cannot 
give if I could re-call the last few years of my } forget his old friend and preceptor so soon.” 
life. How willingly would I exchangethisshowy} ‘‘Has he not deceived and forgotten you, 
palace for my little room, cheerless as it some-} Lucy?” 
times was. It was Paradise, to all this splendor} ‘Yes, dear father, but perhaps he was not all 
accompanied with remorse of conscience. But} to blame, I might have deceived myself, but I 
why do I complain? will not money purchase ! will forgive him everything that has passed, if 
friends, and ensure influence? will it not cover ! he will be kind to you in future. It is true he 
& multitude of faults for me as well as others? ? has had time to answer my note, but something 
But what of that? It will not bring back the} might have intervened to prevent an immediate 
rosy hue of health, to cheeks made pale by con-} reply.” 
stant weeping, and until it will it never _ ‘‘He has brought it himself,” suddenly said a 
ensure my happiness. But brooding over the? voice, which a few years previous would have 
past will do no good. I will try what reading; caused Lucy’s heart to thrill with delight; but 
will do toward raising my spirits.” that time was now passed. 

And walking to the book-case, the first thing; Wiping the tears from her eyes, she confronted 
that attracted his attention was a note nent! one who had broken a vow dearer to her than 


folded and delicately directed. He had received } life. He would have clasped her in his arms and 
it the day previous, and being engaged at the} asked forgiveness, but dare not. She advanced 
time left it unopened until at leisure. toward him with a cold but friendly smile, ‘‘you 

‘‘Another invitation, I suppose,” he said, ? see,” she said, ‘we will not let you forget us; 
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but under any other circumstances I would not ; day to the one who now lay so lifeless before 
have taken the liberty to address you. We have ‘her. ‘This was my mother’s last gift, with a 
already been here some months, and my father ; blessing, oh! who will bless me now?” and kneel- 
being sick, I am obliged to act for both. I have ‘ing down, she prayed to Him who knoweth all 
written to several gentlemen that were recom- ‘ things best; and then she read and prayed again, 
mended to me as being admirers of the arts, but ? until she thought she heard her name in a low, 
with poor success; they came, but when they saw ‘ but distinct voice. She was not mistaken. Her 
the place, they made no further inquiry, nor did prayer was answered, ‘‘ Lucy, my child,” he said, 
they stop to think that genius may sometimes be ; laying his feeble hands on.her head as she knelt 


found twin to poverty.” ‘beside him, ‘receive your father’s blessing, I 
“Why did you not let me know sooner of your ; shall soon pay the last debt due to nature. I go 
being here?” ’to be with Him that will protect the orphan.” A 


“Charles,” said the sick man, interrupting {slight quiver of the lip, and all was over: his 
him, and in a feeble voice, ‘‘when I heard of spirit had passed into the hands that gave it. 
your great wealth, and the fame you had ac- It is an old saying, but withal a true one, that 
quired, I thought this would be a better place { one trouble never comes alone; and in our trials 
for me; that brought me here. I thought it ; of this life, we are apt sometimes to feel that we 
was all obtained by your profession, not by mar- { are surrounded by enemies, when hope springs 
riage.” up once more in our bosom, and a sudden light 

“Oh! do not mention that again,” interrupted ; breaks in upon us by which we recognize among 
the visitor, and clasping his old friend’s hand, { those we thought our greatest foe, a true, disin- 
he said, ‘‘ your daughter is willing to forgive the terested friend. 
past. Will you not do the same?” ; As it wanted some hours of being day when 

“If Lucy can forget,” said the old man, with ¢ Lucy was left an orphan, she had time to reflect 
a sigh, ‘“‘her father ought.” {what would be the best course to pursue; and 

“But come,” said Lorraine, anxious to change { taking from a box some papers which her father 
the subject, ‘‘something must be done. Give me ; had always held sacred from the world, she was 
a list of the paintings you wish to dispose of, {in hopes of finding among them something that 
and the names of the persons to whom you have ; might direct her how to act; but the perusal was 
written. Just as I thought,” he said, looking ; in vain; as her father’s death was so unexpected, 
over them, for they were those of his every day ; there was nothing there to give her any informa- 
visitors, “‘I have long thought them friends of; tion. ‘Oh!’ she said, looking on his cold and 
sunshine, and should a storm of adversity come, { rigid features, ‘‘ what shall I do or where shall I 
it would, I know, blow their friendship to pieces. go? For indeed I feel that my cup of misery is 
They think me rich, judging altogether from ap- ; full,” and sitting by the bedside of the dead, she 
pearances; it is well they do: I would not like / wept till morning. 
the world to know th»: Mrs. Lorraine carries the She had commenced arranging the scanty fur- 
purse, and that I, school-boy-like, must be satis- niture of the room, and was about to collect the 
fied with a sight of it now and then, or a promise ; scattered papers, when she was surprised by a 
of possessing it some day according to circum- ‘ loud knocking at the door, and without any 
stances. I married for money, and I feel that ; further ceremony or apology for so early a call, 
I have my reward.” Here his soliloquy was ‘a rough-looking man stood before her. 
interrupted by Lucy inquiring how long a time ‘So you are really here,” he said, in a coarse 
it would take, and in what manner he thought of ; voice. ‘Well now, that is quite clever. One of 
disposing of the paintings. ‘‘Leave that te me,” ; my tenant’s walked off yesterday without paying 
he said, ‘I have already remained too long. I ; their rent, and yours has been due these three 
will now leave you, and in a few days will see ; days; and as nobody came to see me about it, I 
you again, when all shall be settled to your satis- ; expected you were clean gone too.” 
faction.” ‘Then you are the owner of this house,”’ said 

Lucy being once more alone, hastened to give ; Lucy, and her eyes filled with tears as she thought 
consolation to her only friend on earth. ‘Dear of more trouble gathering around her. 
father,” she said, ‘cheer up. There is a better ‘*Yes,” he said, ‘I am the landlord, and you 
day coming.” But his only answer was a sigh. ; will find that I am one that wont receive tears 
The excitement of the day had been too great. ; for pay neither.” 

In vain she cried, ‘father, dear father, live to “Oh! sir,” she said, advancing toward him, 
protect your lonely and miserable child:” in vain § ‘if you have a heart to feel you will pity me 
she bathed his cold brow with her tears. ‘Oh! } when I tell you.” 

Where can I find consolation,” she said, ‘‘but in “I don’t want you to tell me,” he said, inter- 
this,” taking the Bible that she had read every :rupting her. ‘I did not come from home this 
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morning, without my breakfast, to talk of pity. ; paper,” he said, ‘‘gives me authority to act. 
I came to get my rent. I can find plenty, any Bound by the sacred ties of fellowship to pro- 
day in the week, or any hour of the day, that } tect the widow or orphan of a deceased brother, 
will talk of pity; but it is very few I find ready } So come, cheer up, I have a sister at home; and 


to pay their debts. But tell me, young woman, 
was it your father that took the house from me? 
If it was, I should like to see him, to hear what 
he says about the money,” and growing some- } 
what impatient at her contintted silence, he spoke } 
in a still more angry tone. ‘If you will give me } 
no satisfaction, nor tell me where your father is ' 
to be found, I will see what the law will do.” 

“No, no,” said Lucy, imploringly, ‘‘I will tell 
you everything you ask; but do not speak so } 
harsh; oh! treat me with kindness, it will cost } 
you nothing; and God will give you your re- } 
ward!” ; 

‘‘Well, well,” he said, in a milder tone, ‘‘per- ; 
haps he will.” The earnest look of the supplicant 
had touched his heart. ‘But what are these?” , 
he said, gathering up some of the papers that lay > 


although she is neither young nor beautiful, she 
is good, and in her you will find a friend. And 
when I, with others, have made every arrange- 
ment for his last resting-place, you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that while you lament the 
loss of a parent, we that met him only in death, 
and a stranger, mourn over him as a departed 
friend and brother.” 

When Mr. Lorraine left Lucy and her father, 
it was with a heavy heart, and ds he approached 
his own home, it became still heavier, for he 
knew that, according to custom, he would have 


} to give an account of himself, and receive a 


severe reprimand. He was not disappointed. 
He had no sooner entered the door, when Mrs, 
Lorraine commenced in her usual style. 

**So you have come at last,” she said, ‘‘I was 


scattered before him. One particularly attracted } just thinking you had forgot you had a wife. I 
his attention. After reading it with profound } am sure I cannot see what you want out so much. 
interest, he took Lucy kindly by the hand, ‘‘ what > There is not a gentleman in this city who would 
does all this mean?” he said. ‘Come, tell me} not have been glad to have stepped into such s 
your troubles; it may be in my power to befriend ; home as you did, without cost or trouble; but 
you.” ; you need not think of deceiving me, your actions 
These few words of consolation gave Lucy new : are watched closer than you think, I assure you. 
energy. She began her artless tale. More than ; My friends already notice your cool treatment 
once did the stern landlord become agitated as } toward me, and wonder I allow it after what I 
she told him what she had endured. ; have done for you. It ie really undermining my 
‘But your father,” he said, interrupting her, ; constitution, I fear,” she said, in a very pathetic 
“you say nothing of him. This paper,” still } tone, ‘I cannot sustain such treatment much 
holding it in his hand, ‘‘requires that I should } longer.” 
know where he is. So come, come, tell me all; } If this had been the first lecture of the kind 
let it be what it will, your secret will be safe with | Mrs. Lorraine had given her husband, it is likely 
me.” ; he would have taken some trouble to appease her 
Her father’s name spoken with what Lucy } anger; but experience taught him the least said 
thought an insinuation that he had been guilty } was the soonest mended; so, taking a newspaper, 
of some crime, made her feel indignant, and } he seated himself with a determination to say as 
bursting into tears, she said, ‘‘come with me!” little as possible. It soon had the desired effect. 
He followed her mechanically to the bed, when H After talking, till she was tired, of her own ex- 
drawing aside the. curtain, she exposed to his } cellent qualities, and receiving no answer, she left 
view the lifeless form of her father. the room, closing the door in as noisy a manner 
“‘Oh, God!” was all that escaped his lips. } as possible, declaring at the same time she might 
Death unlocked all the finer feelings of his na-} as well talk to the wind. For once that perfect 


ture, that had lain dormant for years. He too } indifference toward her was not feigned; Lor- 


had known trouble; death had robbed him of the 
wife of his youth; and his children one by one, 
until he was left entirely alone. This brought 
all vividly before him; and giving vent to his 
feelings, he wept. 

‘¢This makes a child of me,” he said, recover- 
ing himself, ‘but you will excuse my weakness; 


raine had seen the only one he had ever loved, 
and whom he had so basely deceived, yet was 


; without the means of offering what he felt she 


; needed, pecuniary assistance. ‘But I will not 
rest,” he said, “until I have done all that is in 
my power.” Suddenly, looking over the paper, 
} he was attracted by an advertisement. It was 





henceforth you shall be under my protection; that of a sale of valuable paintings, some copies, 
my home shall be yours if you will accept it; and } and others, the genuine productions of the old 
prepare yourself to leave this place; longer de-} masters. ‘This, I think, will be an excellent 
lay, here and alone, may create suspicions, which } opportunity to dispose of the pictures I have,” 
will give you trouble unthought of now, and this} he said. And without waiting to obtain leave of 
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ON READING “opus 


OF ANACREON.’ 


absence, he hurried out to execute the thought ; ¢ ‘Then I may take it for granted that you are 
most uppermost in his mind; for ata sale like ‘in love with somebody else,” and kissing her 
that he knew real artists, in company with good | i affectionately, he said, ‘‘will Lucy not make a 
judges and impartial critics, would be found. In ; confidant of her father?” 

his idea he was not mistaken, and he soon found } ; For the first time she confessed her love for 


himself in possession of some. Fifteen hundred : 
dollars, the product of the old artist's pictures. 


«This, I think, will give them satisfaction,” he ; 
said, when he received the money, and he set out | 


to call on Lucy and her father. At his door, 


however, he was accosted by a gentleman, who | 
told him he had been looking for him sometime, ‘ 


to deliver a note which was to be put in no one’s 
hands but his own. Lorraine had no difficulty 
in recognizing the writing to be Lucy’s. 
thanked him kindly for his trouble, and informed 
him of her father’s sudden death. 


kind friends who had taken her under their pro- 
tection, by whose judgment she would be here- 
after guided. She concluded by saying he should 
be always remembered in her prayers, and she 


hoped that he would enjoy what she felt never : 


would be hers again, happiness. 

‘Are you the kind friend spoken of in this ; 
note?” said Lorraine, addressing its bearer, the ; 
landlord. 

“T am,” he said, ‘‘and I am one that always 
stands by my bargain too.” 

“May God bless you,” was the only answer, ' 
and putting into his hand the money, Lorraine } 
walked quickly away. 

After the funeral, the first thing thought of by ; 
Lucy was to return thanks for the great blessings 
bestowed on her, and for the kind friends sent to 
her assistance. If God in his mercy had taken ; 
her father from the trials of this world, he had 
provided her with friends, one of whom she loved 
a8 a parent, the other as a dear devoted sister. 

Lucy was soon once more happy. Could you 
have seen her some years after the time just | 
spoken of, as she stood by the side of her new | 
father, for the landlord had now adopted her, : 
you would with me say that she was happy. 

“Come, come, I should like to know your ob- 
jections to this nice young man,” said her new 
parent, one day. ‘He has been trying to initiate 


himself into your good graces for sometime past.” { 


“T have but one excuse to make,” she replied, 


“I know you would not wish me to give my hand : 


where my heart is not.” 


She : 


She said ; 
she would have been entirely alone but for the 3 


the one who had deceived her. 

‘Lucy, you have told me all but the name, 
will it be asking too much to know that?” 

; ‘Do you remember delivering a note to a 

; person, and receiving money, which as yet I 

have never had occasion to use?” 

‘*Why that was Charles Lorraine, who mar- 
; ried a widow three times his age; you certainly 
‘cannot mean him.” He saw from the blush, that 
it was so. ‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘if he married for 
‘money alone, he was paid in his own coin.” 
‘“‘Why, father, what do you mean?” 

**Did you not know that his wife is dead? And 

: she left all the property, but the house they lived 

‘in, to a son, whom nobody in this part of the 

‘country knew she had. Lorraine could not sup- 

‘port the house, and came to me to mortgage it. 

A few days ago I heard of a good opportunity 

; for selling, and have written to him accordingly. 

‘ His answer states that he will be here to- -night, 

‘to make all necessary arrangement.” 

‘And did he not recognize you?” 

“1 think not.” 

That night Lorraine came. After settling all 
preliminaries about the house, he said, ‘I have 
a favor to ask, which I hope you will not refuse. 
Allow me one short interview with your daughter, 
before 1 leave this place forever.” 

It was granted. 

But how different was that meeting from the 
last! Was Lucy to blame for pitying him, when 
‘he told her that his: friends of prosperity had 
‘forsaken him, now that he was poor? Was it 
‘unnatural that she should sympathize with one 
‘ who had shown such sympathy for her? 

‘ Wewill not repeat all the tender words spoken 
‘at the interview, suffice it to say, that the pur- 
‘chaser of the house was Luey’s father; and it 

‘ was made a present to them the day of her mar- 

‘riage. She and Lorraine now live in happiness 

é together; for he has found that it is not riches, 

; but a familiarity of feeling alone that forms that 

companionship which ought to exist between man 

* and wife. Lorraine, moreover, declares that he 

’ has never experienced since he married for love, 

‘ what he once so much dreaded, a curtain lecture. 
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ON READING 


Tey may tune the lyre to rosy wine, 

To purple grape, or weeping vine; 

May sing of nymphs whose wanton glance 
Fires the soul in the mazy dance; 

But give my lays a thought above 


~~ 


“ODES OF ANACREON.” 


The Bacchanal song, or sensual love; 
Breathing a love they never knew, 

Pure and fresh as morning dew, 

Glowing and warm as Summer’s sun, 

But felt for one, and only one. J. E. 0. 





THE FASHIONABLE PARTY. 





BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





‘¢ My dear,” said Mrs. Stanhope to her husband, ; don’t think much of that, you know, as an oceu- 
‘it is almost time we were giving a party: this} pation for rational beings. However, since you 
is the second winter we have been married, and ; have set your heart on a party, you shall have 
people look for us to be returning their civili-} one, provided it does not cost too much. Let us 
ties.” > see your estimate.” 

“T don’t see why we should give a party be-} The wife sprang up, kissed her husband de- 
cause folk expect usto. If people thought I was  lightedly, ran for pencil and paper, drew a foot- 
going to cut off my head, do you suppose I would stool to his side, and first looking up bewitchingly 
do it to please them?” ; into his face, began to make her calculations. 

‘“‘Oh! but if we go to parties, we must give » She showed, in her pretty way, how Parkinson 


parties. We shall be considered mean if we! would furnish ice-cream and jellies almost for the 


don’t.” > honor of the thing; how a small band of musi- 
‘¢Money is very scarce.” cians could be obtained for a mere song; how 
“But it would not cost much.” she had discovered a horticulturist, just starting 
“How much?” 3 in business, who would make up bouquets at half 


“A very little indeed: you don’t know how} price; and how, in short, all the other desirables 
cheap everything is, especially confectionary: } for a first-rate party could be procured, by a 
you can give a party, now-a-days, for next to} judicious economist like herself, at an expendi- 
nothing.” } ture so trivial that it would be a positive sin not 

‘I’m glad to hear it,” said Mr. Stanhope, sen- } to avail themselves of the chance. 
tentiously, ‘‘and may the time soon come when} So the party was determined upon, and, the 
parties will cost nothing at all!” next day, Mrs. Stanhope sent out cards. It was 

Mrs. Stanhope did not exactly like the half} to be her first party, and she was proud enough. 


satirical tone in which her husband had con-; When the evening came, the house was a per- 


> 


ducted the conversation; so she paused for awhile } fect jam. The pretty hostess looked prettier 


before answering, debating with herself whether } than ever, for the excitement of preparation had 
he was really bent on refusing, for in that case} given her a high color, and she wore a new dress 
she did not care to risk open defeat by renewing } of great beauty, the gift of her husband. ‘For 
the assault. However, she concluded finally to; since you will have a party, Mary,” he said, 
go on. *¢you shall be the handsomest-looking woman at 
**So you will give the party?” she said. it, if an elegant dress can render you so.” It 
The husband had returned to his newspaper, } was not, perhaps, etiquette to outshine her guests 
for this conversation occurred in the evening: he } in this way; but Mrs. Stanhope, as well as her 
now looked up, and regarding his wife earnestly, husband, forgot this in pardonable vanity. 
for a moment, kindly said, The rooms, we repeat, were a perfect jam. 
‘Are you really so anxious to have a party, ; The music was excellent. The bouquets cer- 
Mary?” } tainly looked charming, and made the apartments 
‘Indeed I am,” she replied. ‘‘My acquaint- ; look charming too. There was a decided throng 
ance all look for a party, and will consider me} in the supper-room, so that some could scarcely 
shabby if I don’t give one.” get in, and this, of course, was the crowning 
‘Parties are very senseless affairs.” triumph of the evening. Mrs. Stanhope declared, 
‘‘We ladies don’t think so. Some like the > when the company had retired, that she was sure 
dancing. some the flirtations, some the chance of} Ellen Harvey had made a conquest of Harry 
seeing their neighbors’ dresses, some the supper, } Boswell; and that there was quite a flirtation 
and all the excitement. I am fond of a party} got up between Anne Powell and Charley Hast- 
occasionally.” And her eyes fairly sparkled. ings. ‘Wouldn’t it be odd,” she said, “if two 
Mr. Stanhope smiled. ‘Vanity of vanities,” } marriages were to grow out of our party?” 
he said, ‘all is vanity: and parties most so ofall} But the husband was sleepy. The whole thing 
things. I must say, Mary, that, of the entire; had been, as he expected, an intolerable bore to 
catalogue of pleasures you affix to a party, the} him. He had not, he mentally declared, heard 
dancing seems to me the most excusable; and I: two words of sense spoken for the entire evening. 
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Mrs. Stanhope, sane: would talk. She was But his wife, nervous and sensitive from re- 
too excited to keep still. But her husband for- ; action, could not bear even this implied reproof. 
tunately maintained his temper, though his eyes ; She burst into tears. 
winked continually; and, at last, in the midst of ‘“*T couldn’t help it, Charles,” she sobbed, ‘‘and 
one of his wife’s eloquent reminiscences, he fairly ; indeed I never want another party. I’m nearly 
fell asleep. dead with this headache, without the vexation of 

The next morning things had changed. Mr. ; those dreadful bills. And besides,” and here she 
Stanhope arose at his usual hour, a little tired, ; 8obbed afresh, ‘‘sister Jane has been here, and 
but otherwise in excellent health. His wife, {has said that everybody declared I was over- 
however, was sleepy, had a headache, and, as ? dressed, and that the terrapin gave out, and that 
she was forced to admit, felt ‘altogether out of ; the waiters were very shy of the champagne, and 
sorts.” She had tasted indiscriminately terra- { that—that,” but here the aggregation of disas- 
pin, ice-creams, jellies, and cakes; and was now } ters become too great for endurance, and she 
paying the penalty of this, as well as of her un- finished in a regular ‘‘boo-hoo!” 
natural exhiliration of spirits. Then she had to} Her husband put his arm kindly around her, 
set the house to rights, or see it done, which was ; kissed her, and said, 
nearly as fatiguing, especially as she was, what } ‘*People are very ill natured, my dear, and 
every woman should be, a particularly nice house- { confectioners know how to make very long bills; 
keeper. $ but surely you have not discovered this, to-night, 

When Mr. Stanhope came home, at night, he { for the first time. Come, cheer up! As to the 
found his wife completely fagged out. She was ; gossips, never mind what they say: you were not 
ruefully looking over the various bills which had ; a bit over-dressed; and you looked, I can assure 
been sent in, that morning, for things furnished } you, prettier than anybody in the room.” What 
at the party. ia smiling, grateful, happy look she gave him 

“What's the matter, Mary ?” said the husband, { through her still tearful eyes! <‘‘And as for 

She looked up, nearly out of humor. “Oh! $ these bills,” he continued, tossing them care- 
these people,” she said, ‘‘how they all charge.  lessly across the table, ‘they are just what [ 
Here’s the confectioner has sent twice as much ‘expected. I knew, from the first, you had mis- 


as I thought we should want.” ‘ calculated, so I am not, in the least, disappointed. 
‘Was it not used?” $ There now, think no more of it. Go to bed soon, 
“Yes,” ‘and get a good sleep———” 


“Well, then, that’s right. Here’s the bill for { ‘And never give another fashionable party, 
terrapin—whew! enough to buy a horse almost.” ; ; she cried, interrupting him, with mischievous 
“And yet there was scarcely sufficient,” said | eyes, ‘‘is that the lesson you would teach?” 
the wife, looking blank. ~ «IT? you are willing, dearest. As old Franklin 
“And the music—and your cheap flowers,” ‘ said, lits paying too dear for the whistle.’ Don’t 
said Mr. Stanhope, glancing over the bills, in turn. ‘ you think so?” 
“Why, they’re all double what you calculated!” { ‘I do,” she answered, seriously. And, from 
He kept his temper, however, admirably: an ‘ that day, Mrs. Stanhope was done with Fasu1ona- 
example we recommend to all husbands. * pre Parties, 





THE GIRLS AND THE FLOWERS. 





BY MRS. M. D. MORTON. 








A Group of young lighted girls But one prefer’d a flow’r which e’er 
Convers’d at twilight hour, Imparted nought but sweet, 

As they in company kad sought To him who would it most disturb, 
For meny a precious flow’r. Or tread it ‘neath his feet, 

Said one among the lovely band, And Clara chose the flow’r so pale 
“ All for amusement tell, That twines around the tree; 

Which one of these you would be like, An emblem of such tenderness 
You love it now so well.” Her heart prefer’d to be. 

Then Laura chose a full-blown rose, But Lucy, with a modest blush, 
To her the queen of flow’rs, The daisy said she chose, 

Of all beneath a gard’ner’s care, Because 'twas ever looking up, 
Or those in Nature’s bow’rs. Above its earthly woes. 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. 8., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 203. 


Away, away over the broad Atlantic, to scenes on the bay of Naples, ‘‘if, indeed, as wise men 
of classic renown and romantic legend, Italy and ; have asserted, ye watch over mortals here below, 
Greece, England and Germany, the gay Loire and } be my messenger to her, and tell her that I am 
the castle-crowned Rhine! true still. Sainted father of my Dora, bear to 

Paul was again in Europe. Once more he saw ; her the deep woe of my soul, whisper to her how 
the moonlight silver ‘*sweet Melrose,” and heard { I love and suffer!” 
the ivy rustle amid the ruins of Kenilworth. Once; Paul, as we have said, was highly imaginative; 
more his soul thrilled to its profoundest depths ; and he was, on this evening, rapt, as it were, out 
as he listened to the organ peal in York Minster, } of himself. His words came from his heart, like 
and his imagination took fire as he gazed over the {drops of blood wrung by agony. For a few 
sterile, but memorable plain of Bannockburn. minutes he was silent. Then an inexpressible 

He crossed to the Continent. Before the tombs ; calm stole over his spirit. The sensation of woe 
of the French Kings at St. Dennis, he stood re- ; had past, and one of delicious pleasure succeeded. 
verent and uncovered, republican as he was; for { It seemed to him, in this mood, as if a voice spoke 
he saw, in those storied monuments, the history {to him, out of the depths of his heart, assuring 
of a thousand years of glory. He knelt, at mid- { him that Dora yet lived, and that, notwithstand- 
night, on the arena of the Coliseum, awed not {ing all, she loved him. Have not others had 
merely by the majesty of the ruins, but by the { similar experiences? 
mighty recollections of the place; for there, That summer loitering in storied lands bore rich 
eighteen centuries before, a hundred thousand {fruit. To occupy his leisure, and find aliment 
spectators had applauded, there emperors had ; for a mind, which otherwise would have devoured 
triumphed, there Christian martyrs had died. ; itself, Paul flew to composition. His book was 
He passed over to Egypt, and stood beneath the ‘ record of travel and a revelation of the heart. 
pyramids, on the very plain, perhaps, such was ; When he returned to London, in the autumn, it 
his reflection, where the children of Israel had t was published; and the sensation it made was 
defiled, when they went forth out of Egypt. He } { great. The critics saw in it the traces of a mind 
wandered amid the ruins of Memphis, where } ‘ equally powerful and delicate. The public beheld 
Abraham had conversed face to face with Pha- tin it freshness, originality, enthusiasm, qualities 
roah. He lived, in fact, in the world of the past, ; which the people appreciate far better thancritics. 
seeking there to find relief for the present; for ; Everywhere, from all classes, it met with a warm 
when sorrows overpower us, we flee either to welcome: and Paul suddenly found himself fa- 
memory or to hope, blessed comforters both! ; mous. 

Paul was not weak, however, in his repinings. He had made engagements, in the spring, to 
He regarded Dora as lost to him forever, yet as ; spend a portion of the autumn at Henley Abbey. 
she had been lost in a way that did not lessen { When he reached England, Lord Henley’s family 
his love, he mourned for her with keener pangs { had already left town, so he followed them im- 
even than if she had been dead. This was na- mediately. An unusually brilliant circle had 
ture. Ile believed she despised him for his de- ; assembled to participate in the noble earl’s hos- 
sertion, which to her must seem without cause: ; pitalities; statesmen, orators, warriors, savans, 
and to be misjudged by one we love, to a right ey distinguished in his peculiar walk, each 
character, is the severest of all pains. Then, ¢ With a world-wide fame; yet Paul was not the 
too, he was uncertain as to her fate; and this ; ‘ least striking of them. The events of ‘the last 
added indescribably to his anguish. year had transformed him from the idle student 

“Oh, spirits of the blest,” he exclaimed, one ; to the energetic thinker; and though his taste led 
summer night, as he watched the stars shining ‘ him toward the ideal, he was fully competent to 
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grapple with the abstrusest questions of govern- , as one can’t play opera airs on Sunday, I thought 
ment and science. The old liked him for his { I would try the organ and a bit of Handel. He 
vigorous and clear intellect: the young were fas- | ; has the air of a man, you see, that couldn’t resist 
cinated by his lofty presence and eloquent words. { a St. Cecilia.” And she laughed as she spoke, 

It was a dangerous trial for a young man, to her eyes sparkling with mischief and vanity. 
be thus treated as an equal by the wise, and ; “So, perceiving he had set forth on a tour 
caressed as a favorite by beauty. Paul had re-; through the apartments, i! penseroso, I slipped 
tained the image of Dora sacredly in his breast, i around into the organ room, to which I knew he 
while wandering alone, and in classic realms. ! must come, and, as soon as I heard his grand 
But would he continue faithful to a vision, for } seigneur footstep, I began my anthem. You 
the lost Dora was no more, when flattered by ; don’t know how it took,” she exclaimed, jumping 
rank, wit, loveliness, and, most perilous of all, ; up, and clapping her hands with glee. ‘He was 
female sympathy? Could he withstand the ordeal? } at my side in an instant. And when I had done, 
He would have been more than human if he could. of course we talked of music; and so of chaunt- 

We are writing no silly, romantic tale, but ; ing; and then of the solemn awe of a cathedral; 
narrating a story of the heart; the heart with § and at this I did quite a pretty little bit of reli- 
all its lofty impulses and sacred memories, but } gious sentiment—you should have seen it, Anne 


alas! its unknown weaknesses also. The perfect } —and told him of my charity scholars——” 
are not of this world. The tempter is everat; Her sister laughed. 
hand, not as ‘‘a roaring lion” always, but dis- ‘‘ Your charity scholars. Mamma’s, you mean!” 


guised more often as an angel of light. It is; The Lady Alicia pouted her pretty lip, and 
to the subtle, unsuspected foe, not to the open } looked demure. 
enemy that the good fall victims. Yet do not “I go there sometimes, you know,” she said, 
utterly condemn Paul till you have heard all. ‘‘and expect to be quite constant in my attend- 
The Lady Alicia was the youngest daughter { ance hereafter; for Mr. Sidney is an adorer of 
of the Earl of Henley, and first arrested Paul’s ; Lady Bountifuls, and, to tell the truth, he is a 
attention by her fine voice. The day after his } catclr worth having.” 
arrival, it was a Sunday evening, as he wandered And this was the creature who had resolved to 
through the rooms, he surprised her at an organ, } enthrall Paul, and whom he thought not unlike 
where she was accompanying herself to the an- } Dora! The artful, coquetting Lady Alicia like 
them which Paul had heard Dora sing, in the } the true-hearted Dora! Yet, when an unprin- 


little country church. He stood enraptured. The ; cipled, scheming woman, and one of tact too, sets 


fair vocalist either did not see him, or pretended } out to deceive a frank and noble nature, the task 
not to see him, until she had Concluded the piece, ; is not so difficult as might be supposed. 


§ 


, When she gave a start of surprise, blushed, and From this time forth, Paul, without being aware 
| rose in confusion. Paul had been profoundly } of it, was the mark for the Lady Alicia’s attrac- 
affected. The anthem had vividly re-called the ; tions. She besieged him with all the weapons 





past, and opened anew his wounds. The Lady } of an art in which she was an adept. Love of 
Alicia, with a woman’s fine tact, and few women ; admiration was her ruling foible. In the very 
had tact like the Lady Alicia, saw that something ; nursery the Lady Alicia had been a flirt, coquet- 
was on his mind; and accordingly she spoke of § ; ting with her boy cousins in turn, or rather with 
subjects that she thought would soothe him, ; ‘all at once. Later in life, but still in early girl- 

| Taising her eyes to his with frequent glances of ; hood, it had been her boast to have three young 
sympathy; for the Lady Alicia had fine eyes, ‘ } Master Honorables dying for her; and nothing 
and handled them superbly. filled her with such glee as to bring them to- 
Paul was beguiled into being interested. His } gether, and watch their mutual jealousy and 
companion reminded him, by her enthusiasm, of rage, which she managed to feed by a dozen 
Dora. She really cared but little for music, yét ; little coquettish tricks. Since her coming out, 
she discoursed of it with an affectation of feeling, ‘she had spent one season in London, running, 

| Which completely misled him. It was no impu- } according to her private opinion, the most bril- 
| tation on Paul’s sagacity that he was deceived. ; liant career of any beauty of the day; for she 
| The Lady Alicia was a born flirt, and so accus- } i flirted with all, whether elder sons or young 
| tomed to simulating a part, that she might easily ‘ ; guardsmen, and this in spite of her mother’s 

» have deluded those more suspicious than Paul. Argus eyes and constant rebukes; and when ad- 


“I told you,” she said to her elder sister, as mirers were diffident, or dancing partners seemed 


they chatted awhile in her dressing-room that ; careless of being admirers, she had always an 
| night, “that I would bring the handsome young } irresistible glance or smile that was sure to 
| American to my feet. I knew from the dash of } bring them to h@ side, each fancying that no 
melancholy in his look that he loved music, and { lady could bestow such a look unless where her 
Vou. XIX.—16 
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heart was touched. Ah! they little knew the ; nating young creature, than at her delicate tas B chres 


and her enthusiasm for the beautiful. 


Lady Alicia. sh 
The ruin was that of an old castle, perched op 


ul 
At Henley Abbey there was no one to put Paul ns 


upon his guard. The few young gentlemen visit- ; a rocky eyrie; and the principal tower was stil] | pen 
ing there were either ignorant of the coquette’s } standing. But the stone staircase, which led herd 
arts, or were willing enough to see another be- the battlements, was, in many places, broken; disple 
come her victim. The Lady Alicia managed } and none of the party cared to risk the difficul hottor 
her arsenal of smiles, glances, whispered words, } ascent, especially as they had all been on the to) | most 
almost imperceptible pressures of the arm, and } before. really 
other weapons of assault all the more adroitly} ‘What a pity,” said the Lady Alicia, BTA | a cases 
now because her heart, so far as she had a heart, fully gathering her riding-dress up, £0 as to ex P She 
was really interested in what she called Paul’s hibit the prettiest of all pretty feet, «that nom | her t 
grand seigneur air. She was not without talent, } of you are going up. Mr. Sidney will ascend of Fatign 
was this little lady, and reverenced genius; and } course, as the view is too fine to be lost; and with useal: 
with an instinct of her sex she wished some one} no one to point out the various localities in the least 
to look up to, as an admirer. } landscape, he will miss half the pleasure of the Den’ 

There was nothing obtrusive, however, in her} sight. Some of the gentlemen should have thought otanide 
attentions. Paul did not suspect her purpose. } of our guest, and not strolled off out of hearing.” At) 
As she could counterfeit a love for music, so she } And she assumed an air of vexation. “Really, ' —— 
could also imitate deep feeling: she was one of} Mr. Sidney,” she continued, suddenly turning to began 
those extraordinary moral monstrosities indeed } him, ‘‘I feel ashamed of our party; so I will go scape 
who can assume the appearance of profound; with you myself; though, as I am a little timid, “Th 
emotion without even experiencing it, and pre-} you must bear with me if I scream, should thos to whe 
tend to a fervor of religious sentiment with souls ; tottering steps shake beneath us. Mamma wil distan 
abandoned entirely to selfishness, vanity, and let me go, I am sure—won’t you, mamma?” waver 
conceit. As she had talked of her charity chil-} But Paul interposed. ? bitofr 
dren, so she spoke of all that was good and} ‘‘Not for the world, Lady Alicia,” he said. “If) |). 
noble. Thus those who did not know her well, } the staircase had a proper balustrade, indeed!) 5. 
and few except her own family did, were enrap-} should be glad for you to accompany me; for the ws 
tured with her enthusiasm. you seem to know every remarkable spot in the enté 

A few days passed. One morning most of the } county; but I will remember the most prominent ground 
gentlemen went out shooting; but Paul preferred } localities,” he added, smiling, and it was the firt } ( 
to accompany Lady Henley, with a party, on a time Paul had smiled on her yet, ‘‘and, when! Delane: 
visit to a remarkable ruin in the neighbor- } descend, will ask you what they are.” | She: 
hood. It had been the Lady Alicia’s intention; ‘No,” she replied, “I must redeem the lot | poume 
to drive the pony phxton, but when she heard } character of my countrymen. You Americans, ' “lt | 
that Paul was to be of the excursion, she sud-} I have heard, think us not near so polite as the oat: on 
denly changed her mind and appeared in her} French.” is to be 
riding-dress. “I discredit it then,” said Paul, gallantly, know, h 

Though few of her sex rode more fearlessly in ; ‘only don’t venture the ascent.” Shek 
general than the Lady Alicia, on this occasion «But I am not afraid,” she answered, raising dene 
she was, to use her own expression, “all nerves.” } those large, dark eyes overpoweringly to him}. wit 
Never had she been known to be so timid. Aj} ‘There really can be no danger. Is there, | compan 
herd of deer, that dashed across the avenue as} mamma?” And she turned to Lady Henley. to his «i 
the gay cortege swept through the park, startled} The latter had sat silently watching this little wieciene 
her into a half suppressed shriek; and her eyes, } manwuvre of her daughter. She knew that the “ly 
on the instant, sought Paul with an appealing} Lady Alicia had often ran up those now dreaded dilenee . 
glance, followed by a deep blush, as if fear only } stairs with a laugh at their tottering condition; renee 
had surprised her into seeking his aid, and as if} but it was not her business to tell this to the Brother 
her modesty already dreaded the interpretation } rich and handsome young American, who would } you thi 
he might put upon it. Once at her bridle rein, } make such a desirable match for an earl’s almost ney?” 
Paul somehow forgot to leave it. Her occasional } portionless daughter. So she replied. “Go, i | Again 
starts of timidity, indeed, forbade this; but-her} you wish it, dearest: I am sure Mr. Sidney will brought 
conversation, in which so much poetic feeling } take the best care of you.” up, with 
was mixed with historical and traditional lore} Paul would have expostulated still further; | thought 
in reference to the places they passed, left her} but the Lady Alicia would not allow it. Play) must be 
cavalier no wish to desert her side. He found } fully taking his arm, and looking confidingly "| “T ha 
himself, long before they rea@&ed the ruin, won- } to him, she drew him forward to the foot of the and a ke 
dering not less at the knowledge of this fasci-} staircase, and urged him up, laughingly slippi™t 
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| around to the side next the wall, with the pretty ; had. Nor have Ia brother. I am alone in the 


threat that “if they were to fall, Mr. Sidney world, the last of my line.” 

should at least go first.” His companion did not reply for a moment, 
They reached the battlements out of breath, } but, with instinctive tact, drew closer to his side. 

the lady having behaved, as Paul thought, very } When, at last, she spoke, it was in a low, con- 


- heroically, never screaming, though a loose stone,  fiding tone. 


displaced by his foot, went thundering to the; ‘How like we are,” she said, lifting her eyes, 
bottom. He had supported her indeed over the } full of sympathy, to his. ‘‘You are without a 
most difficult places; but, as the stairs were ; sister, and I without a brother. Do you know,” 
really very shaky, he was astonished at her self- 3 she continued, ‘that I am going to say some- 
possession. thing, which I fear you will think foolish; but I 

She sank on a projecting stone, and taking off ; am frank, too frank my friends tell me; and I 
her broad brimmed hat, fanned herself with it. } always speak what is uppermost, silly as it may 
Fatigue had made her look more pensive than be.” 
usual; and she seemed positively beautiful: at; She paused here, for an instant, as if afraid to 
least Paul thought so, for she now resembled ; > proceed without encouragement; while her eyes 
Dora more than ever, and Dora was still his aut drooped before Paul’s, and a blush rose to her 
standard of loveliness. 3 cheek. 

At last she rose languidly, with a ‘‘dear me, $ Her companion, at that moment, could think 
I’m ashamed to be such a weak creature,” and 3 only of the innocent, trusting creature at his 
began to point out the different parts of the land- } side: he felt for her profound sympathy; and he 
scape to her companion. expressed it, in few, but emphatic words, spoken 

“That is Walthold Castle,” she said, pointing } in a low, earnest tone. He would have been 
to what seemed only a pile of stones in the far} wiser than most men indeed, or more callous, to 
distance, “‘it was a Saxon erection, and is now have resisted that exquisitely managed appeal. 





" but a shapeless mass of ruins. Yonder, on that} ‘‘It is so short a time since I have known 
' bit of rising ground, was the village of Grusbuard, } } you, 


” 


she continued, thus encouraged, ‘‘that, 
which the Danes burned: and there, just beyond } were you anybody else, I should fear miscon- 
¢ it,is the ancient borough of Beltane, where, as } > struction. But it seems to me that I have been 
the termination of the word implies, the Danes } intimate with you, not for a few days, but for 
themselves afterward settled. Here, in the fore- } years; I feel, in your company, exactly as I have 
ground, amid that dark woods, is Delancourt } always pictured to myself I should feel with a 
Chase, an old Norman appanage; but now the } brother: I want to be asking your advice about 


Delancourts are extinct, alas!” my conduct, for I know I am often a sad, sad 
She sighed as she spoke; and, after a pause, } creature, and you have seen so much of the 
resumed, ; world; in short, I would have you for a brother. 


“It is a sad thing to see an ancient name die } Oh! you don’t know how I should prize your 
out; and I feel it the more acutely because such } counsels,” she continued, with a fine affectation 


| is to be the destiny of our family. Papa, you} of enthusiasm. ‘Men generally are either too 


rallantly, 
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know, has no son.” t backward, or too presuming. Now you,” and 
She leaned heavier on Paul’s arm as she uttered } 3 again those well managed eyes poured a whole 
these words in a plaintive tone, and looked up at } } flood of coy, bashful tenderness into those of 
him with eyes half humid with emotion. Her} } Paul, ‘are neither one nor the other; but seem 
companion insensibly pressed that lovely hand like an elder brother, a true, true friend. Will 
to his side; for words, he felt, would have failed } you be my brother?” 
to convey his sympathy. In her earnestness she clasped both hands over 
“I wish I had a brother,” said she, after a? her companion’s arm, looking up at him, with a 
silence of some moments. ‘I often experience } sweet, untutored frankness that was altogether 
the want of one, when I do thoughtless things. } irresistible. Paul gazed down on what he thought 
Brother and sister is such a holy relation, don’t } this picture of confiding innocence with strange, 
you think so? Have you a sister, Mr. Sid-; yet pleasurable feelings. Had he analyzed them 
ney?” they would have said to his heart that Dora being 
Again those large, dark, dewy eyes were } lost to him forever, this lovely, artless, confiding 
brought into requisition, and Paul, as they gazed } Lady Alicia was, perhaps, destined to be to him, 
up, with an almost sisterly confidence, into his, ; not what Dora might have been indeed, but some- 
thought that the soul which they represented } thing akin to it; and that so, in time, from being 
must be second in purity only to Dora’s. an adopted sister, she might become even dearer. 
“I have no sister,” he replied, with feeling, } But he did not analyze them, and only felt, there- 
tnd a look that thrilled his hearer. ‘I never } fore, a strange delight. It was with a serious 
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tenderness in his voice and manner that he 
said, 

“‘T will be your brother, dear Lady Alicia, on 
condition that you play a sister’s part to me.” 

‘¢ And will you tell me of my faults?” 

ss] will.” 

‘Fully and fearlessly ?” 

“«T will.” 

«Tt will be a hard task, for I am very naughty 
sometimes.” She said this with artless simplicity. 

She did not look, Paul thought, as if she could 
be guilty even of a foible. He answered, 

‘But, on your part, you must tell me of my 
faults?” 

She opened those large, full orbs to their widest 
limit: nothing was said, but they expressed, more 
eloquently than words, her surprise that Paul 
could think he had faults. 

He colored with conscious modesty. 

“Indeed,” he said, quickly, ‘I need advice as 
much as any one; more, far more than you Ad 

Again that look of surprise, followed by a sad, 
deprecating shake of the head; and Paul went 
on. 

‘You don’t know a tithe of my faults. I am 
haughty, head-strong-——” 

But now she spoke; and it was with a sigh. 

«‘Ah!” she said, “I wish I was as condescend- 
ing as you. And yet you call yourself haughty, 
though you have listened, so kindly, to my silly 
talk. You head-strong!” And again she shook 
her head, as if words failed her. Then, suddenly 
starting, as though something had, that moment, 
caught her eye, she exclaimed. ‘But see, they 
are waving a scarf for us—the luncheon is set 
out—and I suppose we must go down.” And 
she gave another sigh. 

Paul was already sufficiently within the spell 
of the syren to wish that the signal had not been 





seen; and, for an instant, thought of imitating } 


Nelson at Copenhagen, and declaring, while he 
looked away, that he did not discern it. But his 
companion drew him to the head of the steps, 
and, almost before he knew it, he was lifting her 
light form over a slight chasm. 

From this day forward the Lady Alicia became 
more and more intimate with Paul. If she rode 
out, it was only when Paul was of the party, and, 
on such occasions, it was remarkable how often 


shortening; and it was equally remarkable that 


mammrnnnnnnnny | 
; imbibed. Her curiosity, also, respecting foreig)| 
countries was great: she was never tired of as. 
ing questions concerning them; and she was par. 
ticularly interested with regard to the Unite! 
States. She declared, in her most animatgj! 
manner, that republicanism was infinitely thy’ 
best form of government; and that her beau id) 
of happiness was the free life of the prairie, when 
all were alike equal, and where greasy operating 
and sullen peasants were unknown. 

‘*What a noble idea it gives one of your insi.} 
tutions, Mr. Sidney,” she said, during a conver} 
, sation of this kind, ‘‘to read that the great ani 
good Washington, when President, walked th! 

streets without a guard, lifting his hat to th 


5 
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} poorest street-porter who addressed him, as wel 
; as to the richest gentleman. How charming, also, 
to think that Lady Washington never affected any 
state. And then to remember dear, delightful 
> Dr. Franklin, refusing to wear shoe-buckles a 
the French court, and adhering to his leather 
> strings.” 

“*You would like, I suppose,” sneered a sar. 
castic young man, one of her former victims, 
now transformed from a dandy into a member 
of Parliament, ‘to live in Arcadia, carrying s 
crook, tending sheep, weaving chaplets of flowers, 
and listening to handsome shepherds playing a 
the pipe.” 

She gave the speaker a look of ineffable scom 

‘It is easy to turn the noblest aspirations into 
ridicule,” she said. Then, with marked emp 
sis, she continued. ‘‘To play the shepherdess w| 
; simple swains is not my ambition, sir: they may 
lead their sheep, but they shall not lead me.” 

; The retort silenced all further sneers from that } 
} quarter; and left her, as she wished, mistress of 
} the field. 

} On another occasion, Paul, who was an early 
} riser, surprised her in the garden, where, withs 
pair of thick gloves on, she was assiduously at 





work, much to the astonishment of the gardeners, 

who had never seen her little ladyship thus occt- 
} pied before. Had they remembered that, only the | 
day preceding, one of their number had casually 
mentioned to her that the American gentlemat 
> was accustomed to walk in the garden every morn 
} ing, and that he seemed very fond of flowers, they 
} would have felt less surprise. 


: + nth 
led to a long conversation on flowers, in whic 


these accidents always occurred when Paul was } the Lady Alicia displayed equal botanical know 
the nearest cavalier. If she adjourned to the } ledge and sentiment. She asked her companion | 
library for a book, it was generally while Paul } innocently in what part of the United States the 
was there on the same errand; and, in such } cacti grew most luxuriantly, and when, with 4 
cases, she invariably consulted him on the author } smile, he informed her that they belonged to 
most likely to be useful to her; it was astonish- ; Mexico, rather than to his country, she blushed 
ing, indeed, to those who knew the Lady Alicia, and hung her head at what she called her deplo-| 
to see what a sudden taste for literature she had rable ignorance. 


her bridle required arranging, or her stirrup | The interview, so accidental as Paul thought 
j 
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g forein| But,” she said, at last, timidly raising her 
d of ask! eyes, “you must excuse me, Mr. Sidney; for 
Was par! neither pa nor ma care much for flowers, to 
e Unite! teach me these things: and books written, by 
animated! my countrymen, about your great republic are 
itely th’ go deplorably profound, or pretend to be so, that 
beau ideal they never mention such facts at all. You must 
‘ie, wher tell me all about the wild flowers of America, 
perativs however—oh! I dote on wild flowers.” 

And then followed innumerable questions, 
our insti? which Paul answered, smiling, well pleased to 
b conver) instruct so ardent an admirer of nature, and 
great ani! one so eager to learn. The chance interview 
lked th® on that morning was followed by many others 
at to the equally accidental. Frequently also the Lady 
n, aswel Alicia’s thirst for botanical knowledge led to 
jing, als, meetings in the library, that treatises on that 


ected any subject might be studied, and colored plates of ; 


lelightfdl plants examined. 

uckles at There is always a pleasure, to a man, espe- 

8 leather! cially to a younggpne, in imparting knowledge 
to a pretty pupil of our sex: and the pleasure 

ed a sar) js enhanced if the subject is a poetical one, and 

victims,’ the lady has herself solicited instruction. The 

, member! wisest are not able to resist this sort of flattery, 


urrying 8” the more potent because unsuspected. The su- ‘ 
f flowers,’ periority it tacitly acknowledges on the part of : 


laying ® the teacher is a most dangerous bait to human 
( weakness. It is almost impossible for a bachelor 
ble acora } to resist a young, pretty and obedient pupil, with 
tions inté | a handsome pair of eyes: and this the Lady Alicia 
1 emphe} had known ever since she read of Abelard and 
herdess to | Heloise, 
they my As yet the Lady Alicia had- never turned the 
dme.” | conversation on Paul’s book of trave’s, though 
from thi} every other person in the house had compli- 
aistress !’ mented him, with more or less extravagance. 
She had noticed that he was annoyed by this 
an early) flattery; and hence her silence. The adulation, 
re, With 8’ she saw, was too gross, and therefore distasteful. 
luously a! For a long time Paul had not reflected on this 
ardene?s, omission. But it suddenly occurred to him one 
thus occu, day; and the more he thought of it, the stranger 
t, only tht it appeared, since she was fond of books, reading 
1 casually) all the new ones that came out. He arrived at 
gentlemst) the conclusion finally that she had not been 
ery morn pleased with his volume, and had consequently 
wers, they) avoided, with delicate consideration, any refer- 
tice to it. It shows how far the Lady Alicia had 
| thought, already succeeded in her designs, that this per- 
, in which} tuasion annoyed and even piqued Paul. 
cal kno¥') But, one day, having sauntered into the music 
ompanio® | tom, he found an elegantly embossed album, 
States tht} marked with her name in gilded letters, lying 
n, with §} open on the piano. Mechanically he turned over 
longed t} the leaves, to amuse himself, for neither she nor 
e blushed} her sisters were present, though one of them, at 
ner depo" least, he had expected to find there. The book, 
he discovered, was not strictly an album, but a 
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} manuscript volume, containing poems from the 
{ most illustrious writers, copied by the Lady 
: Alicia, and evidently her favorites. It was a 
study to him to trace the peculiarities of her 
; mind, as thus exhibited; and he had no reason 
‘to be dissatisfied with her taste, or her poetical 
sympathies. There were several of Wordsworth’s 
best poems on womanhood, and who has written 
more truly of our sex? There was ‘Locksley 
Hall,” and others of Tennyson’s gems. There, 
too, were the choicest of Shakspeare’s sonnets, 
especially that immortal one on the ‘‘ Marriage 
of true Souls.” Many of Milton’s exquisite verses 
were there also. At every leaf, Paul’s admiration 
deepened. 

But how shall we describe his delight, and 
wonder, when, toward the close, on one of the 
few blank leaves left, he found a poem of his 
own; one he had published in his late volume, 
and which he had entitled ‘*True Womanhood.” 
He had flung it off, that midsummer night at 
Naples, when the thought of Dora had come 
over him so overpoweringly; and every line of 
it breathed the inspiration of her pure and 
; lofty character. It was, indeed, a poet’s ideal 
of womanhood, and Christian womanhood. All 
that was refined, sympathizing, exalted, heroic, 
‘ and divine in woman was there depicted. 
$ Paul remembered well the night when these 
‘lines had been written. He thought of Dora 
i with a sigh, as one thinks of the dead; and 
‘ then—is it strange?—he thought of the Lady 
; Alicia. Her copying these verses, with her own 
‘ hand, into this, her secret repository of treasured 
$ poems, was a proof that there was a sympathy 

in her for the aspirations there breathed; for 

Paul was too severe a judge of his own compo- 
sitions to believe that it was the merit of the 
$ poem merely which had won it this exalted com- 
; pliment. He was still gazing, in dreamy delight, 
on the delicate chirography, when a slight scream 
; startled him, and looking up he saw the Lady 
Alicia, her eyes fixed in terror on the volume, 
¢and her face crimson with confusion and shame. 
$ She snatched the book from his hand imme- 
; diately. 

“Oh! Mr. Sidney, how could you?” she ex- 
[Pa 


< 


nnn 


Paul rose to his feet, as embarrassed in reality, 
as she was in appearance. 
“‘I—T really,” he stammered: and then came 
$ to a full stop; for he did not know what to say. 
The Lady Alicia was the first to recover her 
composure. 
“It was my fault, after all,” she said, with 
; what Paul thought inexpressible kindness, ‘TI 
should not have left the book here—it was very 
: silly of me,” she spoke, brokenly, with eyes 
averted, blushing rosily. ‘The whole thing 
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should be forgotten—I was on my way to my | 


room, and stopping a minute to search for some 
music, forgot my album.” 

Paul had now gained courage. 

‘It was an unpardonable offence in me,” he 
said. ‘I should have seen that the volume was 
private.” 


“A foolish, school-girl whim of mine,” said | 
{ for an instant, and then let them fall again to the 
; carpet. 


his companion, embarrassed. 

Paul was growing bolder and bolder. 

“‘One, however,” he said, “that has flattered 
me beyond expression, dear Lady Alicia. I can- 


such company.” 


flashed a look of admiring surprise on Paul. 

This embarrassed him again. 
the sincerity of such a glance as that? 
his verses thus regarded, by one so lovely, pure, 


life. 
bering that he had believed the Lady Alicia could 
not comprehend his book! 


If there had not lurked, in the recesses of his {* 


heart, a deep and holy memory of the lost Dora, 


had not, as yet, prevented his thinking of loving 


another, we fear he would, at this moment, dis- | 
armed as he was by the syren’s arts, have poured | 
‘ this whole scene had been planned and rehearsed 
But, though already in the meshes of the | 
He thought not | 
{with him; that she had copied them into this 


out, unguardedly, passionate words of affection. 


fowler, he was ignorant of it. 
of love, but friendship. 
“Indeed,” he said, ‘‘ you flatter me too much: 
and it is such sweet, insidious flattery! I will 
not, however, allow myself to be deceived. It is 


your own purity of heart, and not the merit of 


the poem, which has obtained for my poor verses 
such a distinguished honor.” 

‘‘How can you say so? Indeed, indeed,” and 
she spoke eagerly, as if surprised and hurried out 


Could he doubt | 
To ‘have } 


And he felt a self-accusing pang, remem- 
, explain it? 


enn 


fell in confusion to the floor: the crimson blushes 
again covered cheek and brow; and her bosom 
palpitated hurriedly. 

Paul seized her hand, transported. 

“God bless you!” he cried, in agitated tones, 
“I have, indeed, had a great sorrow—and you 
shall know it, some day.” 


How her eyes thanked him, as she lifted them 


She answered timidly, 
“Tf I can comfort you—but I’m afraid I’ve been 


; foolish—so young and inexperienced as I am!” 
not be insensible of the delicate compliment you } 
have paid me, by introducing my poor verses into | 
admiration; and insensibly he pressed that fair 
The Lady Alicia lifted her long lashes, and 


‘¢You are a woman, and noble-hearted!” 
He spoke with enthusiasm, his fine eyes all 


hand. 
Again thg Lady Alicia blushed. 
‘‘You praise me too much, my brother,” she 


said, frankly regarding him, but quietly with- | 
‘drawing her hand. ‘You will spoil your sister.” 
and intellectual, was the greatest triumph of his | 


Paul became sensible, on moment, of his 
inadvertent offence. Yet what could he do to 
His eyes fell before hers: he was 
embarrassed as a child. 

But the Lady Alicia came to his relief, with 


‘ sweet forgiveness. 
like that which a widowed husband may be sup- | 
posed to feel in the first weeks of his bereave- | 
ment, and if this profound and sacred feeling | 


‘“‘T shall not let you forget your promise,” she 
said, smiling kindly, ‘‘for, perhaps, the very nar- 
ration may soothe you. 
you my sympathy.” 

And so the interview terminated. Would you 
have believed, reader, any more than Paul, that 


by the Lady Alicia beforehand; that she had 
learned Paul’s favorite poems from conversation 


volume solely to introduce his own verses toward 
the close; and that she had left the book where 
he would be sure to see it, and watched, from 
behind a French door, for the result? But itis 
not every flirt who is a Lady Alicia! 

The next day, Paul, returning from a saunter 








I can, at least, promise | 








; through the park, saw a light female figure, in | 
}advance of him, which seemed familiar. He 


of herself, ‘I really think them divine—and I would have thought it the Lady Alicia’s, but for 
have so longed to tell you—but, if you are like } the extreme plainness of the dress, and from 
me, you shrink from open praise, and I feared { somewhat heavy basket carried on the arm. Sud- 
to offend you—yet now that you have, by chance, denly, however, attracted by the sound of foot- 
discovered the truth, I will, I must say how true, ; Steps, the stranger looked around. It was the 
how eloquent I have found your book. And you } Lady Alicia after all. 
have suffered too—that I see in it. Ah! Mr. Paul hurried forward. 
Sidney, you are a great writer, and I am but an } on reaching her, was to extend his hand for the 
ignorant girl; but you have promised to be my } basket. 

brother, and I your sister; and if I could—oh! She seemed quite embarrassed, indeed a little 
if I could”—how feelingly she spoke—‘‘ do some- } annoyed. 

thing to allay your grief—women have an in ‘You here, and in this dress,” he said, ‘and 
stinct in these things—I should be so glad.” carrying a basket! But I see it all, you have 


| 


' 
' 


She broke off abruptly. Her eyes, which, } been on some visit of charity,” and his mauly 
dilated and earnest, had gazed full at his, now { face brightened with admiration. 





His first movement, | 
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“IT did not expect to meet any of our guests,” , 
said she, artlessly, blushing at Paul’s undisguised } 
pleasure. ‘I thought the gentlemen had all gone 
out shooting.” 

She knew that one, however, had not; and} 
hence her appearance in the park, in this sweet ; 
little masquerade dress, 

“They all did, except me,” replied Paul. “But } 
I felt more disposed for a quiet stroll in these fine ' 
old woods, than for slaughtering pheasants. Had } 
I known, however, that you were bent on a mis- 
sion of charity, I should have solicited permission } 
to accompany you. It is a far better employ- } 
ment of time to relieve suffering than to indulge } 
in selfish reverie.” 

His companion deprecated the implied compli- 
ment. 

“Ts this like a brother, Mr. Sidney?” she said, 
frankly laying her hand on his arm. “You flatter ; 
me, instead of telling me my faults. Indeed you 
will spoil me. I have only done my duty.” 

“Yes, but, mydear Lady Alicia,” replied Paul, 
regarding her kindly, ‘‘in this world so few do} 
their duty, especially so few who are well-born, } 
petted, and wealthy like you, that your conduct 
really is deserving of praise.” 

“Don’t say so again,” said she, beseechingly, 
lifting her eyes. ‘‘Even if true, I had rather } 
not hear it. It may make me vain and self- . 
righteous.” 

It was on Paul’s lips to say something more } 
complimentary than ever; but he felt that this ) 
would be doing injustice to one so sensitive and 
pure. So he walked, for a few minutes, in silence. 

“T have never asked ygu if you belong to the } 
Established Church?” said his companion, sud- } 
denly. 

Paul smiled as he answered, 

“We have no Established Church in America. } 
But I am an Episcopalian, like yourself, if that } 
is what you mean.” 

“Oh! I knew you had no church established } 
by law,” she replied, archly. ‘I am not so igno- } 





ere 


> fault. 


for the wiles of the enchantress had mastered 
him entirely. 

Suddenly, however, she assumed a look of self- 
reproach. 

‘‘Ah,” she said, ‘‘how thoughtless I have been 
—how silly—I told you, Mr. Sidney, I was but a 
giddy child.” 

Paul blushed, and felt the reproof, for he had 
, been as silly, he reflected, as herself. Yet, ina 
moment, he rallied, his good sense coming to his 
support. 

‘*Nay,” he said, smiling, ‘we must not always 
be grave men and women: it is wise, as well as 
pardonable to play the child occasionally.” 

The Lady Alicia heaved a deep sigh. 

*‘You can say that,” she answered, ‘‘ with im- 
punity, for it is but rarely you forget decorum; 
and then only. when, for politeness, you join with 
those who break it continually. It was all my 
This is one of the weaknesses against 
which I struggle, and for which I asked you to 
censure me frankly.” 

Paul was really pained to see this self-abase- 
ment. 

‘“‘Seriously,” he said, ‘you look at this harm- 
less gaiety of yours in too severe a light. I should 


} never have thought,” he added, ‘that you were 


giddy, if you had not asserted it yourself; and 
even now allow me,as far as I dare, to differ 
from you as to the fact.” 

He smiled encouragingly as he spoke. 
she shook her head sadly. 

‘You spare me,” she said, ‘‘and I do not de- 


But 


; serve it.” 


“‘Indeed I say nothing which I disbelieve,” 
} replied Paul, earnestly. ‘But you asked me if 
I was a Episcopalian?” 

“Oh! yes,” she answered, her face clearing 
up. “I had forgot. Are you what we call 
evangelical or Oxford?” 

The fact is Paul’s opinions on this point had 
puzzled Lady Alicia, and as she wished to make 
a demonstration on his religious side, she was 


rant as that, for, you must know,I have been} anxious to know the ground before proceeding. 
reading a good deal about America lately. But} If he should prove a Tractarian, it was her fixed 
I meant were you an Episcopalian? I’ve a great } resolution to begin embroidering an altar-cloth 
notion not to forgive you,” she added, playfully, } at once. If he was on the other side she intended 





“for thinking me quite so stupid as that.” 

And, as she spoke, she stopped, and putting } 
one little finger to her lips, pouted prettily like 
achild of six years old. It was done with such 
apparent arch simplicity, that Paul, serious as 
he generally was, smiled at the artless air. 

‘*Forgive me,” he said, imitating her playful- 
ness, and bending on one knee. 

She smiled and extended her finger. 

“Rise,” she said, ‘‘recreant knight; I pardon 
you this once.” 

He got up demurely, still in his boyish mood, 





to commence the distribution of tracts on a large 
scale. 

Paul answered, in all sincerity, 

“I am for neither party,” he replied. ‘I 
abhor all dissension, but especially dissension 
in religion. . As for my belief,” he continued, 
seriously, ‘‘it coincides with Mother Church on 
all cardinal points; at least as, by the light of 
Scripture, I read and interpret her creed. Minor 
matters I trouble not myself about. If candle- 
sticks, genuflexions, or altars facing the east 
assist the religious sentiment in some characters, 
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let sucH call in these sensuous aids. If other, a Puseyite curate, the Lady Alicia had talked of 
persons wish to worship God in barn-like meet-} the medieval age as if, with it, true religion had 
ing-houses, and prefer to throw aside even the} died out, and was only being now rescuscitated 
surplice, it is a matter of taste, and not my; in the few churches where candlesticks were 
affair. Let the heart be right, that is all I ask!” } lighted on the altar. 

The Lady Alicia had now her cue; and accord- ? But we must leave the fair hypocrite to com- 
ingly coincided with him entirely. 3 plete the enthralment of Paul, while we return to 
He little knew that, the year before, when ; the meek, the suffering, the true-hearted Dora. 

there had been no one else to flirt with except’ (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ONLY A SMILE. 





BY MARIE ROSEAU. 





But oh! its import who can tell, 
As pointed by sarcastic ire 

It pierced and seared the heart it reached, 
As by the scorching touch of fire? 


’T was but a smile—a careless smile, 

That wreathed the lip awhile in scorn, 
Then seemed to pass unnoted by, 

As night-dreams at th’ approach of morn. 


’T was but a word—a careless word, 
And spoken in a thoughtless mood: 
So trifling, that it scarcely scefged 
A harbinger of ill or good. 


Yet not thus traceless was its course; 
It reached a human heart, and there 

Left pain, and grief, and heaviness, 
More than the spirit well could bear. 


Yet o’er one heart a blight it cast— 
The chilling stupor of despair— 

Till perished every bud of hope, 
And all was desolation there. 


’T was but a smile—a simple smile 
That lit the features with its ray, 

Then softly faded from our sight, 
As gleams of sunshine fade away. 


’T was but a word—a gentle word, 
Proceeding from the heart of one 

With lips unskilled in art’s device— 
And spoken in a quiet tone, 


Yet had it power to penetrate 
One darkened and despairing heart; 
Rekindling there Hope’s torch; once more 
Its light and comfort to impart. 


Yet in one soul it raised a strain 
Of sweet, inspiring harmony, 

Whose echo through long years to come 
Will thrill each chord of memory. 


’T was but a word—a single word, 
Whose sound vibrated on the air 
One moment; then forever gone, 
E’en echo ceased to whisper, where. 
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TO MY BROTHER. 





BY CLARA MORETON, 





Do you remember, brother dear, And pale green fern, and flowers sweet, 





> 
Our childhoods’ happy years? ; Were ’round us everywhere. 

How very many were our joys, ; Soft swept the wind amid those pines— 
How few our childish tears? ; Serene the sun smiled through 

My heart is sad with memories,‘ ; Upon the beds of tangled moss, 

Oh! brother, mine to-night— } And clust’ring violets blue. 

With memories of those early hours, 3 Thy cheeks were bright with ruddy glow. 
x : ots ’ 5 5 , 
So cloudless in their light. ; In rings of gold thy hair, 

I yearn to elasp thy hand again, ; Tossed by the wind, fell o’er thy bréw, 
As in the days of yore, A marble statue fair. 

And roam amidst the grand old woods And I, with all a sister’s pride, 

That crown our mountains hoar. Beheld thy bounding form, 

I yearn to see that bright, fond smile Nor dreamed that love like ours could change 
Which used to fill thy eyes, By any clouds or storm. 

When hand in hand we roved the dells My brother! still within my heart 
Beneath our Northern skies. ‘Affection Siete aes 

The honeysuckle’s fragrant breath I love as well as in those days, 

In Spring-time filled the air; Say, brother dear, do you? 
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DUTY. A TALE. 





BY R. K. SMITH. 





“Way do you dwell so much, dear mamma, ; , about a year older than herself; and just then, 
upon the necessity of acting from a principle of ; Marion Edwarées was seated at the other end of 
duty? It seems so cold and severe a word! and ; the drawing-room, seemingly engaged in sketch- 
it is so much easier and happier to obey you and | ;ing, but her pencil was held in silent thought- 
papa because I love you, than because it is my ; fulness, while she looked earnestly toward her 
duty to do so.” ‘mother. After a moment’s hesitation, she arose 

As Lucy Edwardes gave utterance to these ‘and going into the next room, brought back a 
words, she fixed her eyes with so fond and ; restorative which she offered to the invalid; a 
earnest a gaze upon her mother, that Mrs. Ed- ‘ look of grateful love rewarded her consideration, 
wardes looked sadly on her for a moment; but ‘and she inquired in a low voice, 
her pale countenance was soon lighted up by a ‘Ts the music too much for you, mamma?” 
soft, tender smile, such as mothers only can be-; ‘Oh, no; don’t mar Lucy’s pleasure; I am 
stow upon their offspring, and she replied, ‘ stronger again.” But Marion turned round and 

‘‘May it long be your privilege, my child, to ; whispered to her sister, 
obey your parents joyously and freely as you do “IT think, Lucy, some simpler melody would 
now, but, perhaps, in after life, you may remem- } ; please mamma better, for she does not seem well 
ber your mother’s word, that affection is never { ‘ enough to day to enjoy such brilliant music.” 
so pure or steadfast as when it is guided and ‘*That is just one of your old-fashioned notions, 
controlled by duty. Duty, not cold and stern, ; Marion; as if an air of Bellini’s could be more 
as it exists in your imagination, but tender and ; hurtful than some ditty which has been sung 
gentle amid its high and firm resolves. Duty, } i for ages by shepherds and ploughboys!—but if 
such as I trust will be familiar to your heart, ; mamma is suffering, I had better not play at all,” 
when the earlier and more ardent impulses of ; she continued; and closing the instrument, rose 
affection may perhaps have passed away. But } ; up from her seat. 

I will not enlarge on this subject now, asitseems } Observing that Marion looked grieved, she 
distasteful to you, my love,” added Mrs. Ed- ; added, in a contrite tone, “i hope, dearest 
wardes, while her head sank back upon her couch, ; Marion, you are not displeased with me; I would 
as if she were wearied by the effort of speaking. ; not vex you for worlds.” So saying, she kissed 

Lucy pressed to her lips her mother’s hand, ; her cheek, and resuming her embroidery, seated 
which she had heid within her own during the : herself once more at her mother’s side. 
brief moments of their conversation; and rising; This little scene had passed behind Mrs. Ed- 
from the footstool whereon she had been seated, ‘ wardes’ couch, but she had overheard some of 
entered the conservatory, near whose open door, ; her children’s words, and her inquiring eye rested 
the invalid’s sofa was placed, and plucking a; anxiously on them both. The entrance of her 
sprig of heliotrope, which she knew to be her ; husband introduced new topics of conversation, 
mother’s favorite flower, laid it on the work-table ; and as she exerted herself to enliven the leisure 
at her side. Mrs. Edwardes smiled gratefully ; hour which was always devoted to her, he could 
upon her daughter; and Lucy inquired whether ; not realize to himself that the being, whose soft 
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she would like some music. i ; cheerfulness and harmless wit formed the delight 
“Yes, let me have one of your beautiful Scotch : ‘of his home, was about to pass away like ashadow 
airs.” ‘ from the face of the earth. 
“Or my dast new Italian song, mamma?” A year had elapsed since the day just alluded 
“Whichever suits your own taste best, my; to. The sun shone as brightly as ever upon the 
love.” 3 gay conservatory, whose fragrance had often been 


Lucy seated herself at the piano and poured : so grateful to the drooping invalid. The sound 
forth a full tide of song, which at other times } of music was still heard within that pleasant 
would have gratified her mother’s ear; but the ; ; drawing-room. Books and work were, as here- 
closed eye and hectic flush bespoke suffering too ‘  tofore, scattered throughout the apartment. But 
acute to be soothed by mortal melody. : she, whose presence had once shed a calm joy 

All this while, Mrs. Edwardes had been watched { around these household comforts, was gone; and 
by another anxious eye; for Lucy had a sister, { her young daughters looked sad and desolate in 
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their sable garments. Yet theirs was the sad- ; 
ness of a spring morning, whose clouds and sun- } 
shine are so happily blended together, that one } 
would not give up the tempered brightness of that } 
changeful sky for the brilliancy of the noontide 
hour. She who was gone hence, had spoken 
words of peace and hope which dwelt within their } 
hearts, as pledges of their mother’s bliss; and } 
her spirit seemed to hover around their domestic 
hearth, binding together more closely than ever 
those who were dearest to her on earth. Her 
widowed husband seemed to centre all his love 
and all his hopes in his two daughters, who now } 
formed his only household treasures. 

Marion and Lucy were at an age which pecu- 
liarly needed a mother’s care, for they were just 
springing into womanhood; but all that a father’s 
tenderness could supply was bestowed by Mr. } 
Edwardes, who in each leisure hour directed their 
studies, shared in their pursuits, and gave them 
every healthful recreation they could desire. He 
seemed to live for his children, and they loved 
him with that devoted affection which is the hap- } 
piest bond between a father and his daughters. } 
Marion was his daily counsellor and stay, for 
she united to all the freshness of seventeen, the ' 
ripened judgment of a more advanced age; but , 
Lucy was his pride and his darling. Her dark | 
eye rested on him with such fond affection—her 
child-like playfulness was so bewitching—her } 
voice so full of sweet modulation! Yes, Lucy } 
was her father’s favorite, and she knew it. 

In the earlier days of his widowhood, Mr. Ed- 
wardes had turned chiefly to Marion for comfort, 
and her silent tears were his best earthly solace; » 
but as his grief became less poignant, he found } 
relief in the society of his younger daughter, } 
whose occasional bursts of sorrow were less op- 
pressive to his spirits than the quiet sadness of | 
her sister. 

As time wore on, Marion spoke more rarely » 
than heretofore of her beloved mother, whose | 
image, however, dwelt within her heart, and 
whose words she treasured up as a storehouse , 
of wisdom and consolation. Lucy, on the other ' 
hand, loved to talk with her father of the being | 
so dear to them both; and these conversations 
tended to lighten the burden of their sorrow, ; 
and to prepare them for a participation in other ; 
thoughts and joys, connected with the present ’ 
rather than with the past. 

It was a calm autumn evening. The sisters } 
were standing together in a bay window, from } 
whence they watched the setting sun as it sank } 
behind the distant hills which bounded their } 
horizon. } 


Marion’s hand rested on her sister’s ’ 


shoulder, and it seemed as though some painful } 
recollections had been awakened by the beauty | 
of the scene, for a tear stole down her cheek, } 


; deprive you of any innocent enjoyment. 


'so kind, and sings so divinely! 


} longer, and then returned to his study. 


which, being observed by Lucy, she gently kissed 
away. At this moment their father entered with 
an open note in his hand. 

‘‘Here is an_ invitation for you, my children, 
to Mrs. Leslie’s.” 

“Are we to go?” 

‘“‘May we go?” escaped, at the same moment, 
from Marion and Lucy’s lips. 

«Just as you please; for I have no wish to 
What 
say you, my grave and gentle Marion?” inquired 
Mr. Edwardes, addressing his eldest daughter. 

‘*Oh, papa, as far as my choice is concerned,” 


> began Marion, but perceiving a shade of disap- 
‘ pointment on Lucy’s countenance, she added, 


“let dear Lucy decide; I will do whatever she 
likes best.” 

Lucy’s features lighted up as she expressed 
the delight it would give her to accept Mrs. 


, Leslie’s invitation, saying that Isabella Leslie 
/ was such a charming person that she longed to 
’ see her again. 


“Well, my little enthusiast, you shall go there; 
but this is rather an impromptu friendship you 
have formed for Miss Leslie; you have met but 
once—besides, she is several years older than you 
are.” 

‘¢ Yes, yes, papa; but she is so beautiful and 
I cannot help 
loving her.” 

Mr. Edwardes rallied her for a few moments 
Marion 
looked rather graver than usual; but Lucy was 
too happy in anticipation of the morrow, to ob- 
serve her sister’s saddened aspect. 

The second year of Mr. Edwardes’ widowhood 
had passed away, and the beloved mother of his 


’ children was about to be replaced by a younger 


and more beautiful companion. Isabella Leslie 
was on the eve of becoming the mistress of Hazle- 


} wood. Lucy’s heart leaped with joy at the pros- 


pect of having her friend the inmate of her home, 
so that she could enjoy her society wit@out the 
many interruptions which had of late somewhat 
excited her impatient disposition. There was 
but one drawback to her happiness. She could 
not conceal from herself that the union in which 
she so fondly rejoiced, was painfully unwelcome 
to her sister. Marion’s calm smile and quiet 
demeanor might have deceived an ordinary ob- 
server; but the eye of affection could detect a 
struggling heart beneath this peaceful exterior. 
This discovery would have affected Lucy still 
more deeply had she not thought it strangely 
unreasonable of Marion not to share in the ardent 
attachment she felt for her friend. At times the 
remembrance that her mother had not desired 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Leslie’s family for her 
children, would give her a momentary pang; but 
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POs 
this unwelcome thought was quickly expelled by; Marion, though used to occasional outbursts of 
her determination to believe, that had Isabella’s } her sister’s ardent temper, looked perplexed and 
excellences been known to her mother, she would ; grieved. After a moment’s hesitation, she said, 
gladly have chosen her as the companion of her ‘surely, you are mistaken, Lucy; although papa 
daughters. has, of course, less leisure to bestow on us now 

The bridal pair had returned from their wed- } than in former days, yet he is very kind; and as 
ding tour, and on their arrival at home Isabella } for Isabella, it is impossible but that she should 
was greeted by Lucy with the same ardent en-} love you.” 
thusiasm, which had marked her attachment} ‘Yes, with such love as a step-mother may 
since the first day of their meeting; Marion was } bestow, but not such as I have a right to expect 
there too, and in the cordial welcome she gave from my chosen friend. And, as for papa, he is 
her father’s wife, no shade of gloom was suffered ; so engrossed with his young wife, that I believe, 
to overcloud this their first family meeting. Mr. } at heart, he cares very little for you or me, 
Edwardes was too much engrossed with his own ; although you may choose to believe the con- 
happiness to observe the changing color of his} trary; for my part, I will not be deceived by 
eldest daughter at this trying moment; but the } him or by Isabella either.” 
haughty expression of Isabella’s eye, as her} ‘Dear, dear Lucy,” said Marion, gravely, ‘do 
glance rested on Marion, showed that there was you remember that he is our father, and that it 
one at least who had detected the hidden feelings } is our duty to love him, and to love her for his 
of her heart. Isabella was not destitute of many } sake?” 
good qualities, but her natural vanity had been} ‘Duty! that is so like you, Marion. You are 
fostered by an injudicious mother into arrogance } a very wise teacher truly, but you cannot make 
and self-conceit. Alas! how often does mistaken } me love by rule,” said Lucy, scornfully. 
affection check the unfolding of kindly virtues} “Indeed, I did not mean to teach you, dear 
within the bosom of its idol! even like some para- ; Lucy; but you cannot forget who it was,” she 
sitic creepers which stifle the blossoms of those } added, with a trembling lip, “‘who it was that 
fragrant shrubs around which they have entwined } taught us that Duty was the highest and holiest 
themselves with an aspect of clinging tenderness. } principle of life. You cannot forget who it was 

The sisters were now emancipated from the } that warned us how the strongest affection might 
restraints of the school-room, but their old place } sometimes waver, if not controlled and guided by 
of study was still appropriated to their exclusive a sense of duty.” 
use; and there, a few hours were daily spent by} Lucy burst into tears, and throwing herself 
Marion in reading or in other favorite pursuits. } anew into her sister’s arms, cried out, ‘‘ah! my 
There too, she often sought refuge from petty } beloved mother, would that she were here again, 


’ mortifications which awaited her in the drawing-} to pity and direct us.” 


room; nor did she ever trust herself to rejoin the} We cannot recall her, dearest Lucy, nor, per- 
domestic circle, until she had obtained strength haps, ought we to wish to do so; but may we not 
to fulfil cheerfully the new duties which were } best cherish her memory by endeavoring to obey 
now allotted to her. } all her wishes concerning us?” 

In this quiet apartment she was seated one} ‘It is so hard! so very hard!” observed Lucy. 
afternoon, when Lucy rushed into the room, and} ‘You cannot know, Marion, how difficult it is to 
throwing her arms round her sister’s neck, ex- be gentle and loving to those who are wounding 
claimed passionately, ‘‘ you are the only one now } and annoying you; for you are naturally so kind 
left to love or care for me, dearest Marion! Oh, } and good that you have no struggle in doing what 
how bitter it is to be deceived where one has } is right.” 
trusted so fondly—so entirely.” “No struggle!” replied Marion, mournfully. 

“What do you mean, my love?” inquired} ‘‘Oh, Icy! how little do you know of the long, 
Marion, with an anxious look. . bitter struggles I have had before it was possible 

‘You know, Marion, how I have devoted every } for me to overcome painful and rebellious feel- 
thought to my father and Isabella—how I longed } ings, so as to be able cheerfully to fulfil the duties 
for their union—how I rejoiced at its accomplish- } of my present position.” 
ment. Well, they no longer care forme. Iam ‘‘Ig it possible, dearest Marion? and I knew 
not necessary to their happiness; nay, my pre-} nothing about it. How cold, how hateful, you 
sence seems unwelcome to them; but,” added } must have thought me!” 
she, rising up with an air of offended dignity—} ‘No, no. I always felt sure that you loved me, 
“I will not tamely submit to such insulting treat- } although we seemed unhappily to be estranged 
ment. They shall learn that I can exist without } for awhile.” 
them. The world is wide enough for them and} ‘Oh! I shall never, never be like you, my dear, 
me.” good, Marion,” said Lucy, in an agony of grief. 
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‘*Say not so, dearest Lucy; for are we not both 
equally weak and frail in our best resolutions? 
and have we not the same unfailing promise of 
strength to cheer and support us in every time 
of trial? Only let us ask earnestly for it, and 
act honestly up to our convictions of what is 
right, then all will be well, and happy too.” 

“Happy!” re-echoed Lucy, with an incredu- 
lous smile. 

“Yes, happy, my dearest sister; for we cannot 
but remember how often our beloved mother told 
us, that the path of duty is the way to happiness, 
even in this present life.” 


We will now pass over two years of the domestic } 


life at Hazlewood; and, at the end of this period, 
we find Isabella the mother of a lovely boy, whose 
birth had made her dearer than ever to Mr. Ed- 
wardes; indeed, the little stranger seemed to be 


a sweet bond of love, drawing the whole house- } 


hold nearer to one another. 

Hour after hour Marion would steal into the 
nursery to gaze upon her new-born brother, and 
her gentle caresses soon made her welcome to 
the infant. As for Lucy, her admiration of him 
was unbounded; and Isabella, whose whole being 
seemed softened and elevated by the new sensa- 


tion of maternal love, could not but look kindly | 
upon those by whom her little one was so ten- | 


derly cherished. 

Alas! a worm was within this early bud of 
domestic joy. Isabella saw her babe droop and 
wither at a time when her own failing health 


rendered her unable to yield all those fond offices | 
of love which a mother best can bestow. Marion | 
supplied her place with untiring devotion; nor | 
was Lucy less anxious to watch over her dying | 


brother; but the ardor of her spirit somewhat 
disqualified her for the patient stillness which a 
sick room requires. Marion directed zeal into 


the more active channel of attendance on Isabella, ; 
whose indisposition, combined with anxiety, often | 


made her sensitive and irritable. This was a time 
of trial to the new-formed principles of Lucy; but, 


amid some failures and discouragements she gra- 


dually learnt the blessedness of forbearing, as 
well as of acting from a sense of duty. 
this high aim steadily in view, she found} more- 
over, that insensibly her affection for Isabella 


was reviving, and that it was no longer a pas- 


sionate emotion, but a kindly, unselfish love, 
thinking more of others than of herself. 

When Isabella came to suffer that bitter an- 
guish which a bereaved mother alone can know, 


Lucy saw without jealousy that she turned in- | 
tuitively to Marion for comfort; to Marjon, who | 
had borne with Christian meekness her neglect | 
and scorn; to Marion, who had fostered her little | 


one with unwearied tenderness. To her she now 


sought for sympathy; and it was yielded to her 


Keeping ; 
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{in all its gentle and unalloyed purity, fresh from 
} the fountain-head of mercy and of love. 
} The first agony of maternal grief was past, 
‘ and Isabella, unwilling to make others more mise- 
; rable by indulging in the luxury of solitary woe, 
; had rejoined the domestic circle. It was a cold 
‘autumn evening, and the family party were col- 
‘lected around their fireside, at the cozy twilight 
‘hour. Isabella had just placed on Marion’s 
‘ finger a mourning ring, in remembrance of the 
‘ babe who was so dear to them both, and almost 
‘ involuntarily she pressed the finger, with its pre- 
; cious burthen to her lips. 
‘Ok, Marion,” she exclaimed, ‘‘how could I 
‘have been so cruel to you; and how were you 
able to bear so gently with my unkindness?” 
‘Surely, it was my duty to do so; besides, you 
never meant to be cruel or unkind, dear Isabella.” 
‘‘Not deliberately, perhaps, but that is no ex- 
:cuse for my conduct, neither can I be so un- 
‘ generous as to accept it as such.” 
‘‘That confession is worthy of you, my noble- 
‘ minded Isabella,” said Mr. Edwardes to his wife; 
‘‘nor can J feel myself guiltless of having some- 
what neglected those who are very dear to me; 
‘but how can we atone better for past errors, 
than by acting for the future on Marion’s prin- 
ciple?” 

‘*Not mine, dear papa, do not call it mine; it 
was taught us by our beloved mother, and you 
know from what high and holy source she drew 
at.” 

Isabella drew a deep sigh. ‘*Ah! Marion, 
what a treasure your mother must have been; 
would that I were like her.” 

‘‘That is a wish, which every heart here might 
well re-echo for itself,” rejoined her husband; 
‘but why, dearest, should we not adopt the same 
principles which were her guide, and seek for the 
same strength which was her stay? then we, too, 
shall know the happiness arising from a steady 
‘adherence to duty, and which, my children,” he 
added, with a look of affection upon his daugh- 

ters, ‘‘which, my children, I rejoice to think, 
‘ have already found.” 
Isabella’s glance bespoke a deep though silent 
‘ acquiescence. Lucy almost sobbed for joy as she 
threw herself into Isabella’s arms, exclaiming, 
; “ah! we shall all be happy again, shall we not, 
‘ dear Isabella?” 

The mother’s heart had been too recently wrung 

; with misery to respond cheerfully to Lucy’s ex- 
‘ pectation of happiness; but, while returning her 
affectionate embrace, she whispered, ‘‘we shall, 
at least, have a home of peace and love.” 

‘‘ And shall we not indulge in bright hope too?” 
inquired Marion, softly. A gentle pressure of 
; her hand was the only answer given. 

{ Mr. Edwardes sat silently by, gazing upon his 
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wife and daughters; his look was one of tender- ; was followed by a long course of tranquil happi- 

ness and admiration. ‘ness, such as can only be experienced by those 
That twilight conversation was prolonged until { whose love has been strengthened by trial, and 

the shades of night fell thickly around the inmates { whose most ardent affections are swayed by the 

of Hazlewood; and that dull autumn evening, ‘ firm yet gentle hand of Duty. 

which began with such sorrowful reminiscences, ¢ 
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Eartn hath its mysteries, 
Round which eternal shadows ever blend, 
And life is mantled in a darksome guise, 
Mortal can never rend. 


Could we have visions clear, 
As one of old, touched by the Prophet’s hand, 
How closely would this world of ours appear, 
Linked to the Spirit Land! 


We mortals see it not, 
Yet, on imagination’s soaring wing, 

Our souls may warm amid the flowers of thought, 
Which from its bosom spring. 


Who hath not felt the rush, 
Of angel pinions—of a thrilling power, 
Steal o’er the heart, within the solemn hush 
Of evening's holy hour? 


There comes at such a time, 
A song of melody we ne’er can wake; 
And oh! it brings a longing for that clime 
Where earthly fetters break! 


We never are alone; 
E’en when we bend us o’er the quiet dead; 
For there is round us many a guardian one, 
With still and silent tread. 


They come when ties depart 
’Neath death’s corroding finger of decay; 
And bring bright visions to the lonely heart, 
Of loved ones passed away. 


When faint, we halt upon 
Our pathway o’er life’s drear and desert plain— 
When strength and heart decline—they brightly beam 
And bid us hope again. 





They whisper of a rest 
That waits our Pilgrim feet, upon that shore 
To which our steps are tending—where the blest 
Rejoice forevermore! 


Unweariedly they go, 
; Our viewless watchers, down life's fleeting stream ; 
; To greet us, when forever it shall flow 
$ In Heaven’s unclouded beam! 





NORWICH VALLEY. 





BY MBS. 8S. 


8. SMITH. 





I xnow not of a lovelier vale 
Than those embowered among the hills— 
Where Summer flowers their sweets exhale, 
By sylvan founts and winding rills. 
Between the willow and the thorn 
Chenango’s silvery waters gleam— 
Where merry birds ring forth at morn, 
Their music o’er its quiet stream. 


Here many a shady, cool retreat 
Is woven by the trailing vine— 
Whose pale pink blossoms wild and sweet, 
Are scattered by the passing wind. 
The primrose waves its flowery crest, 
Midway adown the winding stream. 
And pendant o’er its glassy breast 
The trembling water-lilies gleam. 


And here, methinks, the clover yields 
A sweeter scent each dewy morn— 
More brightly gleam the harvest fields, 
And greener grows the standing corn. 
A richer verdure clothes the mead, 
And broader lies the elm-tree’s shade, 
And whiter seem the flocks that feed 
Along thy green and flowery glade. 


And here our aged fathers sleep— 

Lords of the soil long time a-gone— 
Where ancient poplars silent keep 

Their watch o’er many a moss-grown stone. 
And here my last faint song may swell, 

Ere tuned to loftier notes above; 
Breathing a kind and last farewell 

To Norwich Vale and friends I love! 
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} The gipsy, whose prophetic powers were then as fully 


Tue First or May.—Who is there that does not acknowledged as she herself could wish, might be 


welcome the approach of May? Who does not, with 
all the warmer feelings of his heart, echo the words 


of the poet. 
“Of all the fair months that round the sun, 


$ seen gazing into the palm of some innocently credu- 
‘ lous fair, whose confusion and blushing face tell 
how the swarthy-visaged wanderer is promising more 
pa than ever fall to the lot of humanity; and yet 





In light-link’d dance, théir circles run, the willingly deluded one fondly believes them true. 
Sweet May, sweet May, thou’rt dear to me.” The pedler, too, once the village merchant and news- 
We begin to feel that, however great may have { man, would be sure to be found; and, as joy opens 
been our indoor amusements, our Christmas festivi- ; the purse-strings as well as the heart, soon met with 
ties, our fireside enjoyments, they are now over; and ; customers for his varied finery, and departed a richer 
that the month of flowers invites us forth to contem- ; Man. 
plate and enjoy the countless charms of Nature re-; Such, once, throughout the length and breadth of 
viving from winter’s sleep. England, were the occupations and the diversions of 
The observance of May-day, in the United States, ; the first of May. Merriment and holidays seem 
has never been more than a tradition. Our Puritan {now more rare; the village green is either enclosed 
fathers reprobated the festival as “unseemly” if not : and cultivated, or presents no signs of mirth. Labor 
“heathenish;” the Quaker settlers of Pennsylvania 3 and toil have taken the place of sport and pastime, 
observed it not; and the absence of villages among / and in the very few spots where May-day is still kept 


the colonists prevented the Virginians from keeping 
up the old custom. It has been revived, however, in 
different parts of the country, as a sort of traditionary 
festival for the young, though it never has been, nor 
ever can be kept, by a whole population, as in Eng- 
land, in the “olden time.” It is to that country, 
therefore, and to the reign of good Queen Bess, that 
we must go back to study May-day. 

The fair daughter of the lord of the village, chosen 
by its somewhat partial electors the Queen of May, 
would then lead the rustic sports, and, light of heart 
herself, endeavor, for that day at least, to make others 
as happy and as free from care as she herself was; 
nay, even the grave citizens of London forgot for 
awhile their money-getting propensities, and joined 
in the mirth. Little do they who now, full of thought, 
wend their way from St. Paul’s to that mart of busi- 
ness, the exchange, think how different was the scene 
presented there some three centuries back! In Corn- 
hill were then to be seen green arbors, and boughs 
of trees hanging over the streets; while the merry 
citizens, with their wives, daughters, sons, appren- 
tices, and servants, were dancing round the Maypole, 
and giving themselves up to all the fun and jollity 
of the day. While in the villages the tall Maypole, 
carefully selected from the neighboring wood, crop- 


ped of its boughs, but adorned in their stead with ; 


thickly-woven wreaths of flowers, stood aloft on the 
village green, at once its ornament and pride. Round 
this, to the sound either of the pipe and tabor, or to 
the more recondite music of the village fiddle, age 
and youth mingled together in the cheerful dance; 
grace and elegance might perhaps be wanting, but 
the absence of these was well supplied by hearty and 
uncontrolled enjoyment. On this day, too, many a 
maiden heard, for the first time, love’s confession, 
and, well pleased, yet bashful, 

“Turned away; nor looked again, 

Save as a startling, trembling bird.” 


it is shorn of its brightness, and seems but the life- 
less shadow of its former self. 





Mrs. Stepnens 1n Evrore Sritu.—Our coadjutor 
$in editorial labors, Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, is still in 
$ Europe. A large portion of the winter was spent 
3 in Naples, whither she arrived from Malta, late in 
’ December. In February she repaired to Rome, 
i where she was a guest at the dinner, given by the 
; Americans there, in honor of Washington’s birth- 
$day: it was the first occasion, we believe, on which 
ladies participated in the festival. After the dinner 
there was a ball, where dancing was kept up till 
slong after midnight. Mrs. 8. remained at Rome 
S until the Carnival was over. She then visited Flo- 
asin from which her last letters were written. 
While at Naples she visited Pompeii, Herculanem 
and Vesuvius. The six weeks she spent at Rome 
were devoted to the celebrated localities, ancient 
and modern, of that city and environs. Her time 
‘oad been so engrossed, throughout, that only a few 
hurried lines have been received from her occa- 
sionally. We expect her return about the begin- 
ning of summer. As she sailed on the twentieth of 
April, 1849, she will have been absent more than a 
year. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Theory of Pneumatology. By Dr. Johann Hein- 
rich Jung-Stilling. Translated from the German, with 
copious notes, by Samuel Jackson. First American 
Edition, edited by Rev. George Bush. 1 vol. New 
York: J. S. Redfield.—This is a celebrated work on 
“Spiritual Agencies,” long known, by report, to us, 
but now first appearing in an American dress. The 
author was a pious German physician, born in the 
last century; and his present book was written mainly 





$with the hope that it might prove a check to the 
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materialism of the age. In it, the mm Jung-Stil- 
ling explains what he considers ought to be believed, 
from reason, nature and revelation, respecting pre- 
sentiments, visions and apparitions. Numerous cases, 


which the excellent doctor considers well authenti- ; 


cated, are quoted to prove the near presence of the 
spiritual world, which indeed, according to him, is 


about us whether we lie down, or whether we rise ‘ 


up. The belief in spiritual agencies is certainly ex- 
tending, a natural re-action, we think, against the ; 
skepticism of the past century. It is important to 
ascertain, if we can, therefore, what is true, and what } 


is false in reference to pretended spiritual manifes- | 
tations; for though the “Rochester Knockings” are i 
an imposition, it may be that other things are not. ; 


For ourselves, though we believe, as fully as Jung- 
Stilling in the existence of a spiritual world, we doubt 
whether it reveals itself at all to mortals. 
who read his book, however, will form the opposite 
opinion. 

London Labor and the London Poor. 
and ITT, By Horace Mayhew. New York: Harper & 


Brothers.—The author of this serial personally visited ‘ 


the different classes of the London poor, and col- 


lected the mass of information with which the work | 
abounds. He states that there are five hundred thou- ; 
sand people, in that great metropolis, living from | 
hand to mouth. The morals of this impoverished | 
Not more than ; 


population are exceedingly loose. 


one in ten, of the couples living together, are mar- ! 


ried; while a still larger proportion have never been 
inside of a church. The destitution which they suffer 
is often extreme. Mr. Mayhew, speaking of those 


who live by selling in the streets, says that three ' 
rainy days, in succession, will bring thirty thousand } 


people to the brink of starvation. The work is to 


‘ be continued, until the author has treated of the 


three varieties of the London poor, classed as fol- 
lows:—first, those who will work; second, those who 
cannot work; third, those who will not work. At } 
present Mr. M. has got no further than the first, } 
which is not yet apparently half exhausted. 


Malleville. Wallace. Mary Erskine. 


Four Franconian Stories. 4 vole, New York: Har- 


per d& Brothers.—These are four exquisite little stories ‘ 
for children, published in four separate volumes of } 
appropriate beauty. The author, Mr. Abbott, is uni- ' 
versally known as a most felicitous writer for the ; 


young. In the present volumes he seeks to reach 
the juvenile mind, by appealing to the moral affee- 
tions, a wiser and more lasting method, we can 
assure him, than dry didactics. Every family, in 
which children are growing up, should have one or 
more of these volumes according to its means. 


Mount Hope. An Historical Romance. 


the period is that of King Philip’s war. The Wam- 
panoag chief is, in truth, the real hero of the story. 
The work is creditable to the author, both as a well 


written tale, and as a generous defence of a much } 


abused and unfortunate savage. It is published in 
handsome style. 





Many, | 
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Mary Bell. : 


By G. H. } 
Hollister. vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— ' 
The scene of this fiction is laid in New England, and } 
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The Moorland Cottage. By the author of “Mary 

; Barton.” vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.— 
Though one of the smallest books on our table, “The 
: Moorland Cottage” is one of the best. We do not 
{recall the time when we have read a story more 
; natural, more pathetic, or inculcating a deeper moral. 
‘The selfishness of the widow’s son, the partiality of 
} the widow herself for the spoiled child, and the meek 
$ endurance of the sister, who is neglected by the parent 
and tyrannized over by the brother, are drawn with 
ia touching fidelity that brings tears into the eyes. 
The sacrifice of her own happiness, which the heroine 
makes, in order to save her brother, consequent on 
her resolution to accompany him across the Atlantic, 
‘is a trait conceived from a profound knowledge of 


: 


‘ the nobleness and devotion of a true woman’s heart. 
: Would that all novels had the healthy moral tone of 
this! 

The Celestial Telegraph; or, Secrets of the Life to 
Come, revealed through Magnetism. By L. Alphonso 
Cahagnet. First American Edition. 1 vol. New 
: York: J. S. Redfield.—This volume professes to 
prove the form and occupations of the soul, after its 
‘ separation from the body, through the revelations of 
ecstatic somnambulists. The patients on whom the 
experiments were performed were eight in number, 
and they had eighty perceptions of thirty-six de- 
ceased persons of various conditicns. The inquiries 
lasted through several years. A full description is 
‘ given of the disembodied souls, their conversation, 
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‘ete. The work is a translation from the French, and 
‘ forms a companion to that of Jung-Stilling, noticed 
‘ above. 

The Old Red Sandstone. By Hugh Millar. 1 vol. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln, Philada: J. W. Moore.— 
The author of this book is one of the most eloquent 
} writers of the age, as well as one of the boldest cham- 
} pions of Christianity against scientific infidelity. As 

a geologist he ranks high, a fact which gives great 

} weight to his opinion. The present volume is valua- 

ble not only for its graces of style, but for the wealth 
‘ of knowledge it displays; and will not be laid down, 
if once taken up, until its perusal is completed. It 
: is issued in a very handsome style. 
} The Voleano Diggings. A Tale of California Law. 
By a member of the Bar. 1 vol. New York: J. &. 
Redfield.—A pleasantly told story of California life, 
in which the danger of popular trials, without regard 
to forms of law, is forcibly set forth. The author is 
a graphic and felicitous writer, whom we hope to 
welcome again, at an early period, to our table. 


Loomis Analytical Geometry and Calculus. 1 vol. 
{ New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author of this 
; volume is favorably known for more than one scien- 
tifie work; and the present will do no discredit to 
the reputation he has heretofore won. Of its kind, 
indeed, it is a treatise of rare merit. : 

$ Louise de la Valliere. By Alexander Dumas, 2 
‘vols, Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A spirited fiction, 
{ founded on the melancholy story of La Valliere, and 
{ valuable for the graphic picture it gives of court life 
} under Louis XIV. Dumas is one of the fow French 
§ novelists we can recommend. 
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Time, the Avenger. By the author of “ Emilia} 
Wyndham.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro- } 
there.—In the present volume Mrs. Marsh has not } 
been quite as successful as in her former productions ' 
generally. Nevertheless the novel is far superior to } 
the ordinary fictions of the day. Mrs. Marsh, in- } 
deed, is to be recommended, before all other story- } 
tellers, for the purity of her writings and their 
powerful analysis of the heart. 

Gentleman's Science of Etiquette. By Count d’ Orsay. 
lvol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This is a work of } 
great value, especially to young persons. Though 
written for the atmosphere of England, most, if not 
all of its hints apply to society in this country also. 
There are many’little points of behavior, which are 
indispensable to know, by young men beginning to } 
go out into society, which a book of this kind will } 
render them familiar with. 

Petticoat Government. By Mre. Trollope. 1 vol. | 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—This is a well-writ- 
ten novel, re-published from the London edition, in ) 
a cheap form. ‘Mrs, Trollope is an author of more } 
power than elegance, but her knowledge of human } 
nature is extensive, and her ability to delineate is } 


above the average: hence her fictions are always } 
agreeable. 

The Ladies Science of Etiquette.: By the Countess } 
of Calabrella, 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
What we have said above of Count d’Orsay’s Etiquette } 


for Gentlemen, applies equally to this work, which } 
every lady should have at whatever cost. We call } 
attention to the advertisement on the cover. 
Stanfield Hall. A Novel. 1lvol. New York: W. 
F. Burgess.—A neatly printed novel, though issued 
in a cheap style, and said to be a work of merit. 
FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
Fig. 1.—Carrtace Dress OF LILAC BROCADE SILK, } 
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shorter than formerly. Skirts are made full and 
very, long, which latter, however graceful for an 
evening dress, we consider in shocking bad taste 
for the street. A stranger might think our ladies 
had volunteered to do the street sweeping in lieu of 
the regular scavengers. 

The under-sleeves are made very full on a band 
at the wrist, with a second loose sleeve above, which 
is generally finished with heavy needlework, or a 
ruffle of lace, as in our plate. Fringes are beginning 
to be worn again. There has also a new style of 
trimming appeared, composed of ribbon, plain and 
figured, some plaited in the shell style, others in 


} honeycomb, and some plain. 


To a lady who objects to wear short sleeves in 
evening dress, we recommend sleeves descending 
to the elbow, tight at the upper part, and rather 
These sleeves, when finished with 
deep double engageantes of rich lace, have an ex- 
ceedingly graceful effect, and for the sake of their 
elegance are now frequently preferred to short sleeves. 

For Rivixea Dresses there is nothing handsomer 
or more fashionable than a cloth skirt, with a black 
velvet body. There is not at present any novelty in 


> the way of making them. The skirts or busquine of 
} the body should not be very long; and if cut out in 
} scallops, it looks better than in a straight line. A 


dress of this description, we think, almost too warm 
for summer, though admirably adapted to spring, 


} autumn, or winter wear. Nothing less light, how- 


ever, than merino or thibet cloth should be worn, 
even in summer, for a light material will not keep 
its place even with the best of riders. 

Cuitprens’ Dresses are worn nearly as they were 
last spring. Skirts for little girls are made moder- 
ately long, and have the tucks “bunched,” as it is 
termed—that is, having four or five tucks placed one 
immediately above the other, instead of allowing a 
space between them. For thin dresses, a full, short 


skirt very full, long and plain. Corsage (which is not } sleeve, set on to a band, like an old-fashioned sleeve 
seen in our engraving) high and open in front,.with for infants, is most popular. Pantalettes should come 
lappels or revers. Sleeves rather short and wide at } but a very little below the dress. For small boy’s 
the bottom, with a full white under-sleeve. A richly } wear, white pantaloons, with white or colored jackets 
embroidered shawl mantelet of straw colored silk, } made like a shirt, with full back and front, gathered 
with a heavy white fringe. Bonnet of white silk, > on a band, and high in the neck, with a little 
with a plume, and very full puffings of tulle around } collar to turn over, and shirt-sleeves, are the most 


the face. ; 

Fig. 1.—WAtxine Dress or striped Cuene SILK, 
skirt very full, with a front trimming of three rows } 
of chene ribbon, with acorn drops placed between. 
Corsage high in the neck, and made with a basque 
at the waist, trimmed to match the skirt. Sleeves ' 
wide at the bottom, and slit to correspond with the } 
basque. Full white under-sleeves, confined at the 
wrists by bands of black velvet. Small collar and } 
black velvet neck tie. A Swiss straw hat, trimmed } 
with creise colored ribbon and wheat stalks. This } 
style of hat is becoming quite popular at our water- 
ing-places, replacing the unbecoming “sun-bonnet,” 
and being quite as serviceable. 

GeNneRAL Remarxs.—There is nothing new in the 
style of making dresses. The hasques to the cor- 
sages, as in our second figure, are becoming more } 
popular than ever, and the waists are made rather ' 


; Summer wear. 


popular. A black ribbon should be tied under the 


} collar. This of course is only suitable for thin mate- 


rial, as the gathers would make delaine, &c., very 


} clumsy. Many make the pantaloons to come but 
} very little below the knee. 


Tissues, bareges, grenadins, broche bareges, and 
India silks, are to be the articles most popular for 
Lawns are generally striped. 

Bonnets still retain their round shape in the face, 
but the fronts are slightly raised, instead of being in 
a straight line from the front to the crown. Some 
of the new bonnets are a little longer at the top than 
formerly, but they are not considered so becoming. 
The cap. crown bonnet is quite a favorite. 

PARASOLS are of every description. Some lined 
with white silk, others trimmed with fringe, and 
some of chene silk, with a wreath around the top 
and bottom. 
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